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The Library Outlook in Canada 
Lawrence J. Burpee, Ottawa, Ont. 

When asked to edit this special 
Canada number I confess that I felt 
just a little doubtful as to the showing 
that Canadian libraries could make, 
particularly as regards their methods; 
but after reading the several articles 
which are here presented, contributed 
by librarians from every part of the 
dominion, from Halifax in the east to 
Victoria in the west, I felt—and I am 
sure every one who looks over this 
number will agree with me—that the 
library spirit, the true library spirit, has 
come to Canada, and has come to stay. 

I have just returned from the fourth 
annual meeting of the Ontario Library 
association—which I attended for the 
first time—and have brought back a 
most lively impression of the intel- 
ligence, level-headedness, and enthusi- 
asm of Ontario librarians. The meeting, 
which was all too short, was eminently 
practical and educative. The papers 
were good, dealt with live library 
questions, and went to the heart of 
them; and the discussions revealed a 
practically unanimous sentiment on the 
part of the members of the O. L. A. in 
tavor of modern library methods. Ifthe 
librarians throughout the province are 
imbued to any approximate extent with 
the spirit of those who attended the 
annual convention at Toronto, one need 
have no misgivings as to the future of 
the library movement in Ontario. 


So far as the Ontario library field is 
concerned, nothing further need be said. 
Mr Hardy, secretary of the Ontario 
Library association, has fully covered 
both its history and present standing in 


‘his admirable paper here presented. 


Ontario holds a preponderating position 
in the Canadian library field, as she does 
in most other things Canadian. There 
are now nearly five hundred public 
libraries in the province, while there are 
less than a score in the rest of the 
dominion. The reasons for this will be 
made sufficiently clear by a perusal of 
Mr Hardy's paper, and also that con- 
tributed by Mr Langton, of Toronto 
university. As Mr Langton points out, 
Ontario closely resembles in social and 
economic conditions the neighboring 
states of thé union, such as Michigan 
and Wisconsin, and in both cases similar 
conditions have tended to develop a 
strong and widely distributed system of 
free public libraries. 

Quebec, on the other hand, is as a 
province subject to very opposite con- 
ditions. Its racial characteristics are 
entirely different from the rest of 
Canada. Religious influences are op- 
posed to public libraries in the broad, 
unrestricted sense in which we under- 
stand them. The population, with the 
exception of a few large towns, is 
entirely rural, and the sentiment of the 
great bulk of the people is utterly in- 
different toward public libraries. Here 
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the movement will have to be one of 
slow education. 

The brief notes found in this number, 
in regard to the very few public libraries 
in the province, bear out what has just 
been said about the library situation in 
Quebec. The library movement, so far 
as it has developed at all, will be found 
to be confined entirely to the English- 
speaking sections of the province—the 
wealthy Montreal suburb of Westmount, 
and the towns of Sherbrooke, Knowlton, 
and Water!oo, in the eastern townships, 
which constitute the chief English- 
speaking sections of the province. 

At the same time it must not be sup- 
posed that because Quebec is slow to 
adopt the principle of municipal free 
libraries, collections of books are prac- 
tically unknown in the province. On 
the contrary, Quebec contains some of 
the largest and most valuable libraries 
in the dominion. The libraries of Laval 
and McGill universities, of St Mary’s 
college at Montreal, of the various so- 
called classical colleges throughout the 
province, of the Literary and historical 
society of Quebec, etc., will bear com- 
parison with those of similar institutions 
anywhere on the continent. 

The maritime provinces—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island—are also slow to come into 
line with library progress. Here, like 
Quebec, the population is for the most 
part scattered in small communities, 
and except in a few towns and cities, 
like Halifax, St John, and Sidney, there 
are serious difficulties in the way of 
establishing public libraries. Still, there 
are not wanting signs of awakening 
interest in the movement, and the gift 
by Mr Carnegie of library buildings to 
several of the more progressive com- 
munities, especially in Nova Scotia, will 
undoubtedly have an encouraging effect 
throughout the maritime provinces. 
From Mr Geldert’s interesting article 
it will be seen that one at least of the 
towns down by the sea, Halifax, pos- 
sesses a library which is thoroughly up- 
to-date in its methods, and a living force 
in its community. 

British Columbia is, from a library 
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point of view, perhaps the most prom- 
ising province of the dominion. There 
is already a strong and increasing senti- 
ment among the people in favor of free 
public libraries. The movement is not 
hampered, as in Ontario, by the exist- 
ence of alarge number of small libraries, 
which have run so long in an old- 
fashioned rut that conversion to modern 
methods is a slow and painful process. 
Neither is British Columbia hampered 
by such hostile influences as obtain in 
the Province of Quebec. The three 
principal towns, Victoria (the capital), 
Vancouver, and New Westminster, all 
have public libraries, and are all putting 
up new buildings, through the generosity 
of Mr Carnegie. It is only a matter of 
time until the inland towns, Rossland, 
Nelson, etc., follow their example. 

Throughout the great land of prom- 
ise, the Canadian northwest, public 
libraries are still in the future. Manitoba 
possesses only one, at Winnipeg, which 
is shortly to be housed in a large and 
well-planned Carnegie building. This 
is at present the only free public library 
in Canada between Lake Superior and 
the coast. One can not doubt, however, 
that as the northwest fills up with 
settlers—and it is not only increasing 
in population at an amazing rate, but 
the newcomers consist for the most part 
of shrewd, intelligent, educated farmers, 
from the western states, England and 
northern Europe—a demand will be 
made, especially in the new prairie 
towns, for public libraries to meet the 
intellectual and practical needs of the 
people. In the meantime an excellent 
work is being done by the Aberdeen 
association in distributing good liter- 
ature among the farmers and ranchers 
of the west. The history of this as- 
sociation is described by its secretary, 
Mr Whitley. 

At the Montreal meeting of the A. 
L. A. an attempt was made by the 
Canadian librarians present to organize 
a Canadian library association, but the 
time not seeming ripe for that, it was 
finally decided to start an Ontario 
library association. This was done, and 
the association, which lately held its 
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fourth annual meeting, has become the 
most potent factor in the library move- 
ment in the province. Papers of prac- 
tical value have been read at each of 
the annual meetings, and it is only to 
be regretted that, through lack of funds, 
it has been found impossible to publish 
them in annual transactions, and thus 
reach the large proportion of Ontario 
librarians who for one reason or another 
find it impossible to attend the O. L. A. 
However, through the courtesy of Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES and the Lzsrvary journal 
a very full synopsis is published each 
year in these periodicals, and as the 
numbers containing the reports may be 
had‘for a trifling sum, it is the fault of 
Ontariolibrarians ifthey are not secured. 
It is unfortunate that one or other of 
these excellent library periodicals is not 
taken by every Canadian public library. 
They are filled with articles and notes 
that can not fail to prove healthful and 
inspiring to the librarian who has the 
best interests of his library and his public 
at heart. Perhaps the Lzbrary journal 
may be a little expensive for the small 
libraries, but certainly PusLic LIBRARIES 
is within the reach of even the smallest. 
One of the most—probably the most 
—important projects the O. L. A. has 
taken in hand, is the creation of a Pro- 
vincial library commission for Ontario, 
along the lines of the State library com- 
missions in the United States. Last year 
an influential committee of the asso- 
ciation waited upon the minister of edu- 
cation at Toronto—who is charged with 
the control of public libraries—and 
urged him strongly to establish a com- 
mission. The minister, however, was 
not prepared to meet the views of the 
association. At the 1904 meeting a 
resolution was passed embodying the 
views of the association as to the urgent 
need for a library commission; and it is 
the firm intention of the O. L. A. to 
keep on agitating the question until 
either the Ontario government sees the 
real importance of the matter, or until 
public opinion forces it to that view. 
None of the other provinces outside 
Ontario have yet organized a library 
association, but British Columbian li- 
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brarians have had such a thing in view 
for several years, and within a very 
short time a British Columbia library 
commission will have become an accom- 
plished fact. May it prove as helpful 
to the public libraries on the Pacific 
coast as the O. L. A. has been to those 
of Ontario! 

I had intended compiling for this 
Canada number a series of tabular state- 
ments illustrating the present position 
of the library movement in the do- 
minion, and to that end the Library 
Bureau of Canada was kind enough to 
prepare and send to every librarian in 
the country a list of questions covering 
the work and methods, number of 
volumes, circulation, income, etc., of 
the library. A large number of answers 
have already been received, but it has 
not been found possible to arrange and 
tabulate such amass of statistics in time 
for this number. These Canadian library 
statistics will therefore have to remain 
over for some future number of PuBLic 
LIBRARIES. 

It is a matter of no importance to any 
one how many volumes a certain library 
issued in the month of May, Igoo, and 
all preceding years of the last decade. 
When one sees a very large library report 
crammed with pages of elaborate tables, 
it suggests a crafty plan to astonish the 
newspaper man, dazzle the local author- 
ity and cause envy among neighboring 
libraries, rather than a plain effort to 
describe the work and results of a cer- 
tain period of activity—a plain and clear 
report free from comparisons with other 
libraries, and giving the main facts with- 
out the use of confusing statistical ta- 
bles. We would suggest as a reform in 
the right direction, the excision of elab- 
orate tables of issues, stock, etc. It may 
contain a full account of the work and 
operations of the library in all its de- 
partments without any of these. They 
can have small interest for anybody, 
even when fully understood and they 
can never convey so tersely and clearly 
the information which may be briefly 
summarized in a few brief paragraphs.— 
Brown's Manual. 
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The Ontario Library Field 
E. A. Hardy, Lindsay, Ont. 


It has frequently occurred to me when 
attending the A. L. A. that Ontario has 
the libraries, while our American cous- 
ins have the library spirit. The inves- 
tigation necessary for this article has 
considerably confirmed this view, at the 
same time strengthening my feeling that 
very shortly we shall have the library 
spirit as well as the libraries. 

The public library system in Ontario 
is a study in evolution. No free library 
commission, after a careful survey of 
the needs of the province and the means 
best fitted for their purpose, called it 
into being and with the aid of enthusi- 
astic and expert missionaries preserved 
it from errors and directed its growth. 
Its development has been more like that 
of the trees in the forest. Libraries 
sprang up here and there throughout the 
province; municipalities, individuals, and 
the provincial government furnished the 
sustenance, and they grew, each one by 
itself, with no one to direct and no one 
to hinder. For years the legislature 
furnished funds and asked no questions. 
During the later years the government 
has scrutinized the expenditures of the 
libraries and exercised some supervision 
in other directions, but practically each 
library has done its work in its own way, 
knowing little or nothing about other li- 
braries or about modern library methods. 

The result of this seventy years of 
growth is a striking tribute to the intel- 
ligence and culture of the people of 
Ontario. From 1831 to 1903 nearly 500 
libraries have been brought into exist- 
ence. The first one established, To- 
ronto, is now the largest public library 
in Canada, with some 130,000 volumes, 
and one of the best public libraries on 
the continent. The report of the Min- 
ister of education for 1903 shows 481 
public libraries in Ontario on Dec. 31, 
1902, that is, libraries working under the 
Public libraries act, receiving govern- 
ment aid and under government super- 
vision. Of these, 144 are free public 
libraries, entitled to receive a half-mill 
rate on the taxable property of the 


municipality, and 337 are subscription 
public libraries, incorporated by the 
Public libraries act, many of them re- 
ceiving municipal aid and most of them 
practically free libraries, their annual 
fee being from 25 cents to $1.00. 


The following tables show a situation 
and a growth that are decidedly en- 
couraging: 
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The distribution of these libraries is 
encouraging, as well as their number, 
assets, and circulation. There are 50 
counties in Ontario and every county 
has its libraries, ranging from I in Pres- 
cott and 2in Haliburton to 12 in Victoria, 
16 in Lambton, Ig in Simcoe, 23 in York 
and 25 in Bruce. Ontario has 507 town- 
ships and about 350 of these townships 
have libraries, some having 3 or 4. 

The origin of our public library system 
was in the attempt to copy in Canada 
the Mechanics’ institute of Great Britain. 
The Mechanics’ institute movement or- 
iginated in 1780, and though it was 
some years before any institutes were 
formed, yet by 1853 there were in Great 
Britain over 700 Mechanics’ institutes 
in operation, with over 120,000 members 
In that year about 18,000 attended 
evening classes, 6000 lectures were 
































given, and 2,000,000 volumes issued to 
members. The purpose of these insti- 
tutes is well expressed in the following 
sentence: The Manchester Mechanics’ 
institution is formed for the purpose of 
enabling mechanics and artisans, what- 
ever trade they may be of, to become 
acquainted with such branches of science 
as are of practical application in the 
exercise of that trade; that they may 
possess a more thorough knowledge of 
their business, acquire a greater degree 
of skill in the practice of it, and be 
qualified to make improvements, and 
even new inventions, in the arts which 
they respectively profess. In other 
words they were essentially teaching 
institutions, devoted to instruction in 
mechanical pursuits. There naturally 
gathered around them instruments, 
models, and books. To quote another 
sentence: It is intended that a suitable 
library shall be formed for circulation 
and reference, and that there shall be 
a collection of models and instruments, 
together with a chemical laboratory. 

The success of these institutes in 
Great Britain led to their establishment 
in Canada, and in 1831 the Toronto 
Mechanics’ institute was founded, and 
in 1835 the government granted $800 
to the Toronto Mechanics’ institute for 
the purchase of philosophical instru- 
ments, and $400 to the Kingston Mechan- 
ics’ institute for the purchase of books 
and instruments. The idea spread and 
in 1850 the London Mechanics’ institute 
was granted $200. In 1855, 36 Mechanics’ 
institutes were granted $10,000 and in 
1857 the sum of $11,600 was distributed 
among 58 institutes. 

In 1858 the government for the first 
time made some investigation into the 
condition of these institutes, and from 
reports sent in from 41 institutes it was 
found that the average membership was 
120, the average number of volumes 
in each institute was 797, the aver- 
age circulation for the year 1135, and 
the total assets $61,429. The replies 
further showed that the original purpose 
of these institutes had not been carried 
out, few, if any, providing lectures or 
evening classes, and that in fact the 
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Mechanics’ institutes were really circu- 
lating libraries. The grant for 1858 was 
paid, but the government gave no more 
assistance for IO years. 

After confederation, the Ontario 
government again opened the public 
purse and in 1868 undertook to grant 
an amount equal to that which the 
libraries expended on evening classes, 
and on the purchase of technical and 
reference books, up to $200 a year. 
Next year general literature was added 
to the list of recognized books, and in 
1871 the grant was doubled. In 1872 
the county inspectors of public schools 
were instructed to inspect the institutes, 
a provision which proved a failure. In 
1873 history, travels, poetry, biography, 
and philosophy were added to the list 
of recognized books, and in 1880 fiction 
was authorized, though later a regulation 
was issued that allowed only 20 per 
cent of the amount spent on books to 
be spent on fiction; any amount over 
that would not be allowed for in making 
up the amount of the grant. 

With the transference of the control 
of the Mechanics’ institutes in 1880 from 
the Commissioner of agriculture to the 
Minister of education, another stage in 
the evolution was reached. A careful 
inspection of the existing libraries was 
made and the results embodied in a 
valuable special report by Dr L. P. May. 
A rapid development in the number and 
usefulness of the libraries followed, as 
may be seen from table B in this article. 
In this period of expansion the most 
outstanding feature is the passage, in 
1895, of the Public libraries act, which 
changed the name of Mechanics’ insti- 
tutes to that of public libraries, and 
made provision for transforming these 
into free public libraries. The value 
of this act is evident from the following 
facts: In 1883 there was 1 free library, 
Toronto, and in 1895 there were 12, a 
gain of II in 12 years; in 1896, one year 
after the passing of the act, there were 
54, and in 1902, 7 years after the passing 
of the act, the free libraries had in- 
creased to 140, a gain of 128. Few 
pieces of legislation have been followed 
by such striking results. 
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So much for the growth of libraries 
individually. Three attempts at corpo- 
ration have been made. In 1857 aboard 
of arts and manufactures was estab- 
lished by statute, “to promote the 
development of mechanical talent by 
disseminating instruction in mechanics 
and kindred sciences, and by affording 
increased facilities for the study of 
models and apparatus.”” The board was 
to be composed of representatives from 
each Mechanics’ institute, and its duties 
were to found schools of art and design 
for mechanics, to establish museums 
and free libraries of reference therewith, 
and to publish for wide distribution 
among the Mechanics’ institutes, bulle- 
tins on all subjects of practical value to 
mechanics. Thegovernment grant being 
entirely inadequate for the board, and 
the grants to the local institutes being 
discontinued about this time, the board 
of arts and manufactures was a failure 
and was abolished in 1868. 

The second attempt at codperation 
was the incorporation, in 1868, of the 
Mechanics’ institutes association of On- 
tario. The association was to be com- 
posed of two representatives from each 
Mechanics’ institute and was to meet 
annually. It organized in Toronto, Jan. 
21, 1868, and its first meeting was in 
Hamilton, Sept. 23, 1868. The objects 
of the association were thus stated: 

1) The establishment of a center of 
action, or bond of union, for the various 
isolated Mechanics’ institutes. 

2) The preparation of and continued 
completeness of a catalog of books 
suitable for Mechanics’ institute libra- 
ries, especially of books of a technical 
or practical character. 

3) To have arrangements at all times 
open for the procurement of such works 
by the association, for the institutes, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

4) The imparting and receiving of in- 
formation, by discussion or otherwise, 
on the questions of institute evening 
class instruction, lectures, libraries, read- 
ing-rooms, exhibitions, and other opera- 
tions. 

This was a capital program, but I 
have not been able to discover from any 
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records at hand that much of it was 
actually accomplished. The association 
met annually for 18 years, being discon- 
tinued in 1886. Its chief work seems 
to have been assistance to the _ insti- 
tutes in the purchase of scientific ref- 
erence books and some effort in the 
working out of improved methods for 
library service and evening classes, and 
the holding of lectures on scientific sub- 
jects throughout the province. In 1879, 
at aconvention of Mechanics’ institutes, 
the 20 per cent clause for fiction was 
urged as an amendment to the Mechan- 
ics’ institute act. 

The third attempt at codperation was 
made in 1900, in the organization of the 
Ontario Library association. The Cana- 
dian delegates at the A. L. A. meeting 
in Montreal were impressed with the 
need of such an association for Canada, 
and accordingly met and provisionally 
organized. Later it was felt that dis- 
tances were too great in this country 
for a successful association, covering 
the whole fieid, and the Ontario Library 
association was the outcome. The first 
meeting was held in Toronto in the 
Education department, Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, Ig9o01, the second meeting 
in Castle Memorial hall, McMaster 
university, 1902, and the third and fourth 
in the Canadian institute, 1903 and 1904, 
Easter Monday and Tuesday being 
kept as the date, owing to the reduced 
railway fares and the presence in Toronto 
at that period of hundreds of teachers 
attending the Ontario Educational as- 
sociation meetings. 

The work of the Ontario Library asso- 
ciation so far has been very successful 
in developing an interest in libraries, in 
general library work and improved 
methods. Of what might be called 
modern library science most of our 
libraries know practically nothing. A 
library journal has probably never pene- 
trated their abodes. But the libraries 
are there; they are supplying the prov- 
ince with about three million volumes 
a year at a cost of about a quarter of a 
million; the government is spending 
over $60,000 a year on them; the Public 
libraries act is good legislation; new 
































buildings are being put up all over the 
province, built according to the latest 
expert plans and fitted up with modern 
appliances; the financial basis of the 
libraries is solid; the public library 
boards are, generally speaking, satis- 
factory. 

What the Ontario Library association 
is striving to accomplish now is the 
creation of an Ontario library com- 
mission to take over the supervision of 
our library system. We believe that 
five or ten years of the work of a good 
library commission would so develop 
our present libraries that Ontario would 
then have one of the best library systems 
in the world, as it has now one of the 
best educational systems. The O L.A. 
has laid the case strongly before the 
government and, although little has 
been accomplished vet, there is reason 
to hope for much in the future. 

Space forbids the story of how Eger- 
ton Ryerson, the founder of our educa- 
tional system, strove for years to perfect 
a system of school district libraries and 
to blend them with the Mechanics’ in- 
stitutes. This same movement cost 
many thousands of dollars in New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, and other states, and 
the results were uot at all in keeping 
with the cost. Recently the matter of 
rural school libraries has again been 
given a good deal of attention by the 
Minister of education and prominent 
educationists, and a government grant 
is now available for each school, $2894.22 
having been distributed for 320 school 
libraries during the past year; the local 
authorities being required to duplicate 
this amount. 

The traveling library is also part of 
our library equipment. In 1901 the 
government madea start with 8 libraries, 
in I1g02 they sent out II more, and last 
year I2 more were sent out, 31 libraries 
in all of 50 volumes each. So far these 
libraries have been sent to lumber, 
mining and construction camps almost 
exclusively, and they have been of in- 
estimable value. Traveling libraries 
have been wholly at the expense of the 
government and under their control, and 
no attempt has been made as yet to use 
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them in codperation with the secondary 
schools or the study clubs of the prov- 
ince. Atthe present session of the legis- 
lature a resolution was brought in to 
establish traveling libraries of agricul- 
tural books to circulate among farmers, 
and these may be shortly put into oper- 
ation. 

On the boards of our libraries through- 
out the province there are scores of col- 
lege men and it has been so for years. 
They have been the backbone of the 
movement, and I am satisfied that the 
greatest work before us is the placing 
before these trustees the needs and the 
methods of the public library as con- 
ceived by the leaders of the movement. 
Once they grasp the possibilities as to 
results and methods, the burden of the 
work is done. Funds will be found and 
methods perfected to bring the library 
into its proper place as one of the great- 
est educational factors in the commun- 
ity. 

Camp Libraries in Ontario 
Alfred Fitzpatrick, Toronto, general secretary 
Canadian reading camp association. 

Library extension in Canada in the 
last four years has taken an interesting 
turn in its development. Experiments 
were made in the lumbering, mining, 
and railway construction camps which 
led to the belief that three large fields 
lay unoccupied in this direction. 

The greatest obstacles to be over- 
come were not those of transportation 
of books, nor the transitory nature of 
the camps, and the migratory nature of 
the employés, but their illiteracy. The 
Superintendent of public libraries for 
Ontario said to the writer, when the 
work was first undertaken: Similar 
schemes to yours have been tried and 
failed, because many of the men you 
try to benefit can neither read nor write. 
It is a lamentable confession to have to 
make that 35 per cent of the men en- 
gaged in these industries could not rec- 
ognize their own name on a letter in 
any language. 

This is due largely to three causes: 
1) The foreign element, 2) Attendance 
at school in the country and smaller 
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towns and villages is compulsory in 
name only, and 3) New settlements all 
over Canada from which these laborers 
are mainly recruited keep in advance 
of the public school; and when over- 
taken these pioneers are often unable, 
through stress of circumstances, to let 
their sons avail themselves of an educa- 
tion. Thecombined efforts of the fam- 
ily are usually needed to make ends 
meet in a new country. 

Accordingly to make the library prac- 
ticable in many of the camps elementary 
instruction is necessary; and when it is 
considered that over a quarter of a mil- 
lion men are engaged in these industries 
it will be seen that an important educa- 
tional problem is presented for solution. 

The success of the correspondence 
schools shows that the young men in 
the mining camps and railway employés, 
who work longer hours than woodsmen, 
can, and often do, acquire an education 
by improving their spare moments. 
Would they not do more under the in- 
centive and direct inspiration of an in- 
structor? Unfortunately, the percentage 
of men in the lumbering and railway 
construction camps who are too illiterate 
to take advantage of correspondence 
schools is very great, and these at least 
need resident instructors. Besides, the 
moral influence of young men of high 
ideals and right habits in these frontier 
camps can not be overestimated. 

It is not enough to send missionaries 
who will preach to these men; we must 
develop their minds as well as touch 
their emotions. The ideal camp mis- 
sionary is also a teacher, and himself 
has bone, nerve and muscle, as well as 
soul and spirit. Education includes 
more than worship. It must be full- 
orbed. The intellectual, the social, the 
religious and the physical must all play 
their part. We must bring these all 
together in one well-rounded person- 
ality. You can no more divorce mental 
exercise and worship from physical ex- 
ercise or manual labor than you can 
separate soul from body. 

So far as traveling libraries are con- 
cerned, James S. Potter of Kingston is 
a pioneer in this work in Canada. In 


1897 Mr Potter began operating a series 
of floating libraries for the benefit of 
seamen under the auspices of the Upper 
Canada tract society. In the following 
year the government of British Colum- 
bia established a system of traveling li- 
braries which is used largely in the min- 
ing camps and agricultural districts, and 
is now being introduced into the lum- 
bering camps, The Canadian reading 
camp association was the first to develop 
this phase of the work in the lumbering 
camps. In 1900, libraries given by the 
Canadian club of Toronto, Queen’s and 
McGill universities, were circulated in 
the camps. With the exception of Mr 
Potter, McGill university was probably 
the first to establish a permanent sys- 
tem east of British Columbia. In 1901 
a system of camp libraries and libraries 
for schools and rural districts was in- 
itiated by the Ontario government, and 
a small grant given for instruction in 
the camps. About the same time the 
East and West Victoria teacher’s asso- 
ciation, largely through the untiring en- 
ergy of E. A. Hardy, English master of 
Lindsay high school, started a series 
of traveling libraries of special books 
for study clubs. In 1903 the Grand 
Trunk railway company initiated a sys- 
tem of train libraries for the benefit of 
its patrons. The minister of education 
for Manitoba has recently promised to 
establish a system of moving libraries 
for schools, camps, and fishing stations. 

The object of the Reading camp as- 
sociation is not to undertake work of 
this kind in all of the camps, but at 
enough to demonstrate its practicability, 
to develop public opinion, and to urge 
provincial governments to make this 
a phase of their public educational sys- 
tems. 

It goes without saying that the men 
themselves, who reap the immediate 
benefit of this accommodation, the em- 
ployers who thereby secure a better 
class of men and better quality of labor, 
the government that derives so large a 
revenue from this source, and whose 
prerogative it is to educate, should con- 
tribute to this work. It is none the less 
the duty of the church and general pub- 




















lic to codperate, as the free institutions 
under which has grown up an enlight- 
ened and well-to-do citizenship have 
been largely endowed by the toil of 
these lonely denizens of forest and 
mine. The men who have filled these 
advanced posts of civilization have 
hitherto been asked to make _ brick 
without straw, in that which is most vi- 
tal to the development of their charac- 
ters. They have borne the burden and 
heat of the day in the exploitation of 
vast industries. They have made free 
public schools, colleges, and libraries 
possible by their toils, while as yet be- 
tween themselves and the social and 
moral influences of civilization there is 
a great gulf fixed. This is a matter of 
public concern. 

The chief feature of the work of the 
association is a separate building at the 
camp, well manned with a duly qualified 
teacher for the purpose of reading, enter- 
tainment and public worship. Clergy- 
men of all denominations are welcome 
to the use of these reading camps. 
Twenty-five camp libraries were housed, 
and during the winter season ten duly 
qualified teachers and several clerks 
gave instruction. Simple stories ‘in 
words of one syllable suitable for adult 
beginners, maps, blackboards, etc., were 
provided. Most of the reading-rooms 
in the lumbering camps will be closed 
for the summer, but the work will be 
continued at a few mining camps, saw- 
mills, and railway construction camps. 

The first club-house at a mining camp 
in Canada, so far as known to the writer, 
was built by the Canada Copper Co., at 
Copper Cliff, Ontario, and its employés. 
This is an up-to-date building, fully 
equipped with bath, parlor, reading- 
room, etc. The first club-house at a 
sawmill town is that at Cutler, Ont., 
built last spring by the N. N. Wright 
Company, now Loveland & Stone. This 
has been mainly an experiment on the 
part of the company, and has been en- 
tirely successful. It is a commodious 
building, and was provided by the com- 
pany with billiard tables, etc., books 
from the Department of education, a 
stove, chairs, and daily papers and mag- 
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azines from the Reading Camp associa- 
tion, and a small organ from the Pres- 
byterian church of Weston. As at Cop- 
per Cliff, a capable man is kept in charge 
by the company. 

The good example set by the Canada 
Copper Company is being followed at 
the other mining camps. The Massey 
Station Mining Company will erect a 
building for this purpose in the spring; 
and the example set by Loveland & 
Stone is likely to be followed at other 
sawmill towns. 

The most encouraging feature of this 
movement is the attitude shown by 
many employers in the lumbering and 
mining industries. They are willing to 
provide more buildings than we can su- 
pervise properly or provide with instruct- 
ors until the Provincial departments of 
education assume full responsibility. 

The trifling expense of making pro- 
vision of this or a similar kind at every 
camp in the land is nothing compared 
with the benefits to be derived by our- 
selves and those whose wretched condi- 
tions we try to improve. It will cost 
the country less to provide bathrooms, 
laundries, and reading camps than the 
revenue that would be derived from the 
additional number of good citizens. An 
enlightened and healthy citizenship is a 
better asset than ignorant, filthy slaves. 
Camp schools are cheaper than soldiers, 
paupers, drunkards, and criminals. 

This accommodation affords not only 
a measure of refinement and culture for 
manual laborers, but also manual train- 
ing for teachers. In addition to impart- 
ing instruction in an unconventional 
manner tothe men during evenings the 
reading-camp instructors themselves en- 
gage in teaming, sawing, etc. 


An interesting study. would be found 
in tracing the origin and growth of the 
traveling library. Students differ as to 
its origin. Some are ready to maintain 
that Napoleon was the first to use it, 
while others aver that Julius Caesar had 
his traveling library and that Napoleon, 
anxious to avail himself of every source 
of power of his famous predecessor, 
followed his example. 
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The Aberdeen Association 
Chas. F. Whitley, secretary, Aberdeen asso- 
ciation 

The idea of the association—to dis- 
tribute good literature to settlers in 
isolated parts of Canada—first took def- 
inite form ata gathering of ladies con- 
vened to meet the Countess of Aber- 
deen in Winnipeg on Oct. I9, 1890, after 
a tour which the Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen had made through southern 
Manitoba. Free discussion was held on 
the bare and cheerless aspect of many 
of the homes on the prairie, the dearth 
of reading matter of any kind being 
everywhere apparent, and the conse- 
quent hardship endured, especially by 
settlers who have enjoyed a good edu- 
cation. It was also pointed out.that in 
many districts school was often period- 
ically inaccessible during some winter 
months; hence the children are at such 
times entirely dependent on their par- 
ents for means of education and recrea- 
tion, and these are not easy to provide. 
The extremely isolated position of 
batchelor settlers, ranchers, miners, and 
lumbermen was also brought under no- 
tice. Plans were then considered 
whereby periodical and other good lit- 
erature might be collected and sent out 
every month to such settlers as were not 
in a position to provide it for them- 
selves. 

The result of this meeting was the 
formation of the parent branch of the 
association on Nov. 12, 1890, in Winni- 
peg, when a number of ladies, under the 
leadership of Mrs Taylor, wife of the 
chief justice of Manitoba, undertook to 
carry on the work. 

At first the names of settlers likely 
to appreciate grants of literature. were 
supplied by immigration agents, mis- 
sionaries, and others; but very soon the 
difficulty lay not in obtaining names, but 
in supplying those who applied for the 
parcels. Eager applications poured in 
and have always continued to increase 
until at the present time over two thou- 
sand parcels are forwarded every month. 

For nearly three years the work was 
carried on by Winnipeg alone. In Sep- 
tember, 1893, the second branch was 


formed at Halifax, N. S. Further 
branches have since been organized suc- 
cessively and are now in good working 
order at Ottawa, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Victoria, 
Brandon, Kingston, Quebec, St John, 
and London. 

Until 1895 the various branches acted 
independently of one another and with- 
out any central organization. The only 
bonds of union were the common name, 
and an exchange of lists of names to 
prevent confusion. The association 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mrs Gordon 
of Ellon, who during her residence in 
Ottawa took a deep and practical inter- 
est not only in organizing the Ottawa 
branch, but also in uniting all the 
branches into one association for the 
whole dominion, under a central com- 
mittee, composed of the elected officers 
and the president and one representa- 
tive from each branch. The present 
officersare: President, Her Excellency 
the Countess of Minto, Government 
House, Ottawa; Vice-president, Lady 
Taylor, Toronto; Chairman of Central 
committee, Prof. James W. Robertson, 
Ottawa; Treasurer, Lt.-Col. Fred White, 
Ottawa; Secretary, Chas. F. Whitley, 
Ottawa. Mention must also be made 
of the excellent work accomplished in 
England by Mrs Gordon, where as or- 
ganizing secretary for Great Britain she 
has been instrumental in securing large 
and valuable donations of first-class lit- 
erature. 

The administration of the work in 
England passed in December, 1903, into 
the hands of the Book subcommittee of 
the Victoria league, which is admira- 
bly organized for the systematic col- 
lection and forwarding to Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia of good literature. 

At the outset of the work in the do- 
minion the expense of postage was 
found a very serious item to meet, even 
with the help of numerous subscriptions. 
The association could scarcely have at- 
tained its present stage of development 
had it not been able to secure the favor- 
able consideration of the Postmaster 
General. In the autumn of 1894 the 
Hon. Sir Adolphe Caron, recognizing 
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the far-reaching benefits conferred by 
the association and its educational and 
social value to the most desirable class 
of settlers, allowed the privilege of free 
postage, it being distinctly understood 
that this was only granted in view of the 
exceptional character of the associa- 
tion, and on the understanding that its 
rules of working for the benefit of set- 
tlers belonging to all churches and all 
political parties be strictly adhered to. 
It is the custom for each worker at 
the various branches to correspond at 
least twice a year with those to whom 
she despatches parcels. A history of 
the benefits conferred by the associa- 
tion is to be found written in the hun- 
dreds of letters which are constantly 
being received from all portions of the 
Dominion of Canada. It is none the 
less, but rather the more blessedly 
written in the thankful hearts of all 
those whose loneliness has been cheered, 
whose leisure hours have been enriched 
whose depressions have been brightened, 
whose knowledge has been increased, 
and whose spirits have been strength- 
ened by these ever-welcome friends, 
good books, and sympathetic letters. 
The endeavor is made to supply ev- 
ery applicant who on answering certain 
questions appears to be isolated, or who 
will agree to pass on the literature to 
neighbors. Many parcels go to four or 
more families. Special pains are taken 
to supply the enormous demand for 
“something for the children to read.” 
Some of the recipients have sent sub- 
scriptions as they became able to doso, 
even ten cents annually being taken as 
an evidence of appreciation. The as- 
sociation has been able to work at very 
little expense, owing to the kindness 
and generosity of the government au- 
thorities and the steamship and railway 
companies. The numerous petty ex- 
penses of printing, paper, string, etc., are 
fairly burdensome; they were provided 
for in the early years by a handsome 
donation from a personal friend of Lady 
Aberdeen. At present there is no reg- 
ular source of income, but expenses have 
always been readily met by local sub- 
scriptions. 


Public Libraries in the Maritime Provinces 
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PublicLibrariesin the Maritime Prov- 
inces 
J. M. Geldert, of the Citizens’ free library 
board, Halifax 

The Citizens’ free library of Halifax 
was one of the first public libraries es- 
tablished on the continent, and is a fair 
example of what may be accomplished 
by the judicious expenditure of a com- 
paratively small amount of money, when 
supplemented by voluntary effort. For 
some years the books were placed in a 
rented room under the care of a gentle- 
man who united in his person the func- 
tions of bookbinder, repairer, and libra- 
rian. The total amount voted for the 
support of the library was $1200 a year. 
Out of this amount the bills for rent, 
heating, and lighting, and the salaries of 
the librarian, janitor, and a girl assistant 
were paid, and the library got what was 
left. Thenecessity fora suitable library 
building was felt and some steps were 
taken in that direction, but it became 
necessary to erect a new city hall, and 
it was thought that in this building suf- 
ficient room to meet all requirements 
could be set apart forthe library. With 
the erection of the present city hall the 
Citizens’ free library as it now exists 
was first set fairly upon its feet. The 
yearly grant in support of the library 
was kept at the same figure as before, 
but there were no rent bills to be paid, 
and heat, light, and janitor’s- services 
were provided by the city, so that there 
was a substantial increase in the amount 
available for library purposes. In the 
course of a few years the annual grant 
was advanced to $1600 and later to $2500. 
The latter amount is that voted to day, 
and with the indirect contributions is 
estimated to be worth about $4000 a 
year to the library. Like all other 
public institutions in Halifax, the man- 
agement of the library is vested in a spe- 
cial committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, composed of one representative 
from each of the six wards of the city. 
The committee appoints its own chair- 
man and whether the library progresses 
or stands still during the term of office 
of the chairman depends almost whollv 
upon his taste for library work and the 
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amount of time that he is able to bestow 
upon it. During the past seven or eight 
years by common consent of the alder- 
men, the position of chairman of the li- 
brary committee has been held by achair- 
man who has devoted a large amount of 
his leisure time to the study of library 
methods in England and in the United 
States and has endeavored to place the 
Halifax library, so far as the system of 
management is concerned, in the front 
rank. A large number of books in the 
library were found to be in such a con- 
dition as to require repairing or rebind- 
ing. Sending books out for this pur- 
pose resulted in delay, sometimes in loss, 
and the experiment was tried of having 
a competent binder come to the library 
so many hours a day to do the work re- 
quired on the spot. It was soon found 
that satisfactory work could not be done 
without special machinery, and with the 
assistance of the Council this was pro- 
cured and set up. A first-class binder 
who happened to be out of employment 
was engaged to take charge, and an 
arrangement was made to do some work 
for some of the city departments which 
could not very well be sent out. This 
had the effect of reducing the cost of 
operating to the committee. A large 
proportion of the works of fiction in the 
library was found to be worn out or so 
badly soiled and dilapidated as to re- 
quire renewal. A special grant was 
given by the Council for the purpose of 
replacing these and other works, and as 
all the machinery and material was now 
on hand for doing good work, steps were 
taken to procure some of the best speci- 
mens of library binding obtainable. The 
books to be replaced were bought as 
largely as possible in the quires and in 
a short time the library was in posses- 
sion of a large number of books bound 
in a style which for strength and ap- 
pearance it would not be easy to sur- 
pass. At thesame time a large amount 
of repair work was accomplished and 
many sets of books which had been in a 
more or less dilapidated condition were 
replaced on the shelves in a condition 
practically as good as new. As a con- 
siderable portion of the special grant 
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was being utilized for the purpose of 
replacing and completing sets of fiction, 
the money available from the regular 
grant for the purchase of books was 
applied almost exclusively to procuring 
books of substantial value in other de- 
partments of literature. The improved 
condition of the library shelves led to 
a steady increase in the number of 
readers, and this made it imperative to 
find a better charging system than that 
hitherto in use. The advice of Mr Put- 
nam, then at the head of the Boston 
public library, was sought in this con- 
nection, and with reference to other 
proposed improvements, and he sug- 
gested visiting some of the libraries in 
the vicinity of Boston in which modern 
methods were being worked under some- 
what similarconditions. The numerous 
additions made to the library had ren- 
dered the catalog in use up to that time 
of comparatively little use, and it was 
felt that in connection with the prepa- 
ration of a new catalog it would be de- 
sirable to have the library thoroughly 
overhauled and the books classified. 
Mr Putnam’s suggestion was adopted 
and after careful inquiry a decision was 
arrived at in favor of the Brown charg- 
ing system and the Decimal classifica- 
tion. The strongest recommendation 
of the latter system came from a library 
where another system was in operation. 
By the adoption of the Brown charging 
system, notwithstanding the large in- 
crease in the issue of books, the libra- 
rians are able to keep their work at all 
times up to date, with the smallest 
amount of effort. By the adoption of 
the Decimal classification we can tell at 
any moment just what books the library 
possesses in any particular class, and by 
the combination of the two systems we 
are able to keep an exact record of the 
number of books issued or used from 
day to day, and to know how far we are 
succeeding in our efforts to cultivate a 
demand for a better class of books. 
The number of books now on the li- 
brary shelves is a very little short of 
25,000. Books on hand and not classi- 
fied, or not out of the binder’s hands, 
would carry it something beyond that 
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figure. Nearly 800 books were added 
during the past year. 

The handsome offer made to the city 
by Mr Carnegie of $75,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new library building was ac- 
cepted by the city council, and legislation 
was procured to enable the city to carry 
out the conditions, but unfortunately dif- 
ficulties arose over the selection ofa site, 
and these were taken advantage of by in- 
dividuals who for one reason or another 
were opposed to the city having a library 
building at all, and the result has been 
to delay any further progress so far. A 
petition signed by hundreds of the heav- 
lest tax-payers and most influential peo- 
ple in- the city was presented to the 
council asking that body to select a site 
and to proceed with the work, and res- 
olutions to the same effect were sent to 
the council by the Board of trade and 
by labor organizations. A library build- 
ing it is felt would be an unspeakable 
boon to the city and its influence would 
be felt throughout the province. 

In addition to the Citizens’ free library 
there are in Halifax libraries in connec- 
tion with Dalhousie college (Law,6550v., 
the Arts, 11,000v. and 2800 pamphlets) 
and the Presbyterian Theological school 
at Pine Hill. There is a garrison li- 
brary established many years ago for 
the benefit of the Imperial troops sta- 
tioned at Halifax. And there are two 
libraries maintained by the government 
of the province; one the Provisional li- 
brary,so-called(14,000v. 9000 pamphlets) 
with which is consolidated the library 
of the Provincial historical society, and 
the other the Science library (8000v.) 
The Provincial and Historical libraries 
are public in the sense that they are 
open freely to all who desire to make 
use of the books contained in them for 
purposes of reference and the Science 
library in the fullest sense. The Science 
library was established as the result of 
efforts of members of the Mining society 
and of the Institute of natural science, 
and in addition to purchases from the 
government grant both societies make 
valuable contributions to its shelves in 
the shape of books received from kin- 
dred societies throughout the world. 


The most important collection of 
books outside of Halifax, in the prov- 
ince, is at Windsor, where the library of 
King’s college is situated. 

Public libraries have been started in 
other parts of the province, at Sidney 
and at Amherst. As both these places 
have large manufacturing industries and 
many progressive people, their efforts 
will no doubt be attended with success. 
A public library is also about to be es- 
tablished at Yarmouth. 

St John, N.B., is happily free from the 
differences that beset Halifax. St John 
has the only reversible fall on earth, but 
there is no reversible fall about the sen- 
timent of the people when it concerns 
anything that promises to be for the 
advantage of the city. The new public 
library building now in course of con- 
struction will be a credit to the city, and 
the amount of money guaranteed for 
its support will be sufficient to produce 
good results. 


The Oldest Libraries in Canada 


It is appropriate that Quebec, the old- 
est of Canadian cities, should contain 
the oldest library in the country, that 
of Laval university, which was founded 
nearly 250 vearsago. There are at pres- 
ent, in round numbers, 100,000 books 
and pamphlets in this library, and among 
the latter are many of inestimable value 
to the student of early Canadian history. 
The learned librarian, Rev. Mgr. Hamel, 
has been engaged for some time in pre- 
paring acard catalog of this splendid 
collection of manuscripts. This is ex- 
pected to be completed in the course of 
a year or two, and will add incalculably 
to the usefulness of the collection. 

The earliest subscription or codpera- 
tive library in Canada also belongs to 
Quebec. In its earliest form it was 
known as the Quebec library, and was 
established in 1779. On Jan. 7, 1779, 
the following advertisement appeared 
in the Quebec Gazette, which is interest- 
ing as marking the first effort toward a 
public library in Canada: 

A subscription has been commenced for es- 


tablishing a publick library for the city and dis- 
trict of Quebec. It has met with the approba- 
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tion of His Excellency the Governor-General, 
and of the Bishop, and it is hoped that the insti- 
tution, so particularly useful in this country, will 
be generally encouraged. A list of those who 
have already subscribed is lodged at the Secre- 
tary’s Office, where those who chuse it may have 
an opportunity to add their names. The sub- 
scribers are requested to attend at the Bishop’s 
Palace, at 12 o'clock, the 15th instant, in order 
to chuse trustees for the library. 

The meeting was duly held, and re- 
sulted in the election of a board of trus- 
tees and the passing of certain regula- 
tions for the governance of the library. 
The subscription was placed at £5 on 
entering, and 42 annually afterward. 
Books were only lent to subscribers. 
The public was assured that ‘no books 
contrary to religion or good morals 
would be permitted.” In 1822 the li- 
brary had some 4ooov. on the shelves. 

It would be interesting to follow the 
vicissitudes of this first Canadian public 
library down to the present time, but 
space will not permit. It is sufficient to 
mention that after amalgamating with 
another Quebec institution established 
in 1843, and known as the Quebec Li- 
brary association; passing through a dis- 
astrous fire in 1854, whena large number 
of books were destroyed; rising triumph- 
antly from this reverse until in 1866 a 
catalog was printed showing 6990v. on 
the shelves; and finally, in the following 
year, becoming merged in the Quebec 
Literary and historical society, where 
many of the old books are still to be 
found. 

The latter society had been founded 
in 1824, chiefly through the instrumen- 
tality of the then governor-general, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, and has been one of 
the most important factors in the intel- 
lectual life of Quebec from that day to 
this. . 

A large number of children in our 
city have no incentive to the reading of 
good books. In poor, often squalid, 
homes, surrounded by their own kind, 
their lack of inspiration is only a matter 
of degree. 

Many young persons fall into evil be- 
cause of empty minds or because of an 
overabundance of knowledge gleaned 
from their only books—trashy literature. 


Some Quebec Public Libraries 


The Public library at Westmount, one 
of the best-equipped and most progres- 
sive in the dominion, is briefly described 
by Miss Saxe in another article. 

A few words may be added in regard 
to other public libraries in the province. 
The town of Sherbrooke, in the eastern 
townships, possesses a Public library 
and Art union. This is not a free pub- 
lic library in the same sense as West- 
mount, but it is doing good work in its 
community, and before long will doubt- 
less still further increase its usefulness 
by being transformed into a municipal 
free library. Sherbrooke is one of the 
many Canadian communities that are 
feeling the benefit of Mr Carnegie’s 
broad and practical sympathy for the 
library movement. 

Under the present system at Sher- 
brooke, the books, about 6000 in num- 
ber, are well classified, and have Cutter 
author marks. Those who use the li- 
brary pay $I a year each toward its 
maintenance, and the town grants $500 
annually. The reading-room is free, 
and the library possesses an exception- 
ally interesting collection of stuffed 
birds and animals, native to this part of 
the country, as well as cabinets of moths, 
butterflies, minerals, etc. 

Miss Wilson, who has been the libra- 
rian for 13 years, knows her books and 
her public well, and possesses the in- 
valuable gift of bringing the two to- 
gether. She is planning a card catalog, 
and hopes before very long to have an 
up-to date library building, free in every 
proper sense of the word. 

In one respect, writes a correspond- 
ent, Sherbrooke is ahead of some pub- 
lic libraries in other parts of the do- 
minion, for they are not encumbered 
with one of those indicators, so healthy 
for the lumber business, but so stultify- 
ing to the best uses of a library of good 
books. 

Knowlton and Waterloo, two other 
Quebec towns, also possess public libra- 
ries with free reading-rooms, run upon 
somewhat similar lines to Sherbrooke. 
The Pettes memorial free library at 
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Knowlton contains about 2500 books, 
all of which are free to the public with 
the exception of a few books of excep- 
tional value or which are reserved for 
some other special reason. 

There is, unfortunately, no municipal 
or other revenue available for the regu- 
lar and systematic purchase of books. 
The library is slowly growing through 
voluntary donations, which in the case 
of Knowlton has not proved quite so 
precarious and unsatisfactory a means 
of accession as has generally been found 
to be the case. The librarian, Miss 
Davies, writes that a few months ago 
the library received the private collec- 
tion of the late Hon. Thomas Duffy, 
about 300v. of history and natural sci- 
ence. At Christmas 3o0v. of fiction were 


. added by a friend of the library. And 


so the work goes on. Knowlton, like 
Sherbrooke, is considering the introduc- 
tion of a card catalog. 


Westmount Public Library 


Mary S. Saxe, librarian Westmount public 
library 

It is said that Mark Twain, observing 
avery pompous stranger strutting along 
a crowded thoroughfare, stepped timidly 
up to him and, with a look of perplexity 
on his face, said: Excuse me, sir, but 
are you anybody in particular? 

Now the Westmount public library, 
situated in the beautiful public park of 
the town of Westmount, P. O., were it 
situated in any other province on this 
continent, would perhaps not be any li- 
brary in particular, but as the only free 
public library,as we understand the term, 
with up-to-date methods, Cutter’s classi- 
fication and charging system, Library of 
congress cards, bulletin board, birthday 
tables, partial open shelves, a library 
belonging to the American Library as- 
sociation open every working day, the 
only free public library in this whole 
Province of Quebec, with any or all of 
these blessings, we suspect that we are 
very particularly somebody and expand- 
ing all of the time. 

Saint Andrew, the patron saint of li- 
braries and librarians, whose gifts are 
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making libraries possible all over the 
dominion, was not called upon to help 
us, but like Topsy, we “just growed.” 

This town of Westmount has gooo in- 
habitants, and is situated on the western 
outskirts of Montreal, just where the 
latter’s skirts are most beautifully trim- 
med with trees and green slopes, the 
western slope of Mount Royal. It is 
within a short trolley ride of that his- 
toric French city of 350,000 people, but 
is under a separate government. The 
Westmount library committee is com- 
posed of intelligent English gentlemen, 
ready to adopt the newest methods and 
to give the people of their town ‘the 
best reading at the least cost.” 

The library opened its doors in June, 
1899, and the many persons who at- 
tended the A. L. A. conference in Mon- 
treal in 1900 will recall the reception 
held for them by this little library, whose 
books are circulating over 3000 times 
each month, and whose accessions are 
increasing rapidly. 

It is a great regret to the present li- 
brarian that there are no library insti- 
tutes or library clubs near at hand, 
which she can join, but she tries to draw 
inspiration from the annual convention 
of the A. L. A., from the pages of Pus- 
LIC LIBRARIES and the Journal, and rare, 
almost as rare as angels’(and quite as 
lovely) visits from librarians, whose work 
lies far afield. 





Should the Education Department 
Issue a Librarian’s Certificate ?* 


W. J. Robertson, St Catharines, Ontario 


It seems, at the first glance, as if little 
could be said upon this subject, simply 
because it may be accepted as a self- 
evident proposition that librarians should 
be qualified by special training for their 
duties. We expect lawyers, doctors of 
all kinds, teachers, clergymen, etc., to 
be qualified in a greater or less degree 
for their work, and steps are accordingly 
taken that a measure of fitness should 
be attained before they are permitted 
to practice their profession. The time 


*Read before Ontario Library association, Toronto, 
April 14, 1904. 
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was, however, in this country, when al- 
most any person who could read, write, 
and cipher could teach, preach, practice 
dentistry, or engage in other so-called 
professions. A very limited amount of 
knowledge was sufficient, and in many 
cases such a thing as a genuine exami- 
nation was never thought necessary. 
But the time came when higher qualifi- 
cations were demanded for these avoca- 
tions, and various tests were devised to 
exclude the unfit. Every teacher in our 
public schools must now pass an ex- 
amination, nonprofessional and _ profes- 
sional. The qualifications of the physi- 
cian and lawyer have been and are being 
greatly raised. Dentistry, pharmacy, 
even veterinary science are becoming 
exacting; and last but not least, the 
clergyman must show that he has cer- 
tain scholastic attainments before he is 
admitted to give spiritual counsel from 
the pulpit. 

The condition of things that prevailed 
50 or 75 years ago with regard to these 
professions, may be aptly compared with 
the qualifications demanded of librarians 
in this province to-day. The teachers 
who taught our fathers or grandfathers 
were very much of the type of our libra- 
rians of the present time. I remember 
hearing my parents speak of their teach- 
ers, and certainly there was no lack of 
variety. Men who had been old sol- 
diers and were unfitted for steady work, 
men broken down in health by reason 
of dissipation or other causes, men who 
were often little better than tramps, 
taught in the same calling with young 
men who were using the profession (?) 
as a stepping-stone to something higher. 
So, too, to-day we find in our libraries, 
along with really capable men and 
women, many who know nothing of 
hooks, except perchance their titles; 
nothing of cataloging; nothing of pur- 
chasing; nothing of classification, etc. 
The misfortunes of life bring into the 
field many applicants for positions in 
libraries, and the kind-heartedness of 
the members of the library board leads 
them to make appointments when fit- 
ness is entirely wanting. Other influ- 
ences, too, are not absent when a va- 
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cancy occurs. Sometimes a worn-out 
political hack has to be rewarded or 
provided for; sometimes a friend of a 
member of the board is to be consid- 
ered; sometimes religious influence is 
the pressure that is brought into play.* 
In fact, all the evils of the old civil 
service system, on a small scale, are 
found in the appointments of librarians. 
In proof of these statements I would 
ask the representatives of the public li- 
braries present to compare their expe- 
rience with these assertions. Many new 
library buildings are in the process ot 
erection, and new librarians will be 
needed in consequence. May I ask 
you to think over the names of the ap- 
plicants for the positions to be filled, 
and then state how many have any real 
fitness? In how many instances will 
the choice resolve itself into that of the 
least of evils? In some cases it will turn 
out to be the choice of the greatest evil. 
To those who have had some experi- 
ence in the management of libraries, 
whether small or large, and who have 
thought of the many qualifications re- 
quired of a fairly competent librarian, 
it requires no argument to convince 
them that there is a great lack of per- 
sons competent to take charge of the 
numerous libraries now in the course of 
completion in the province. This, of 
course, is what we might expect when 
we consider that hitherto very little in- 
terest has been taken by the public in 
the foundation and maintenance of li- 
braries; that most meager salaries have 
been paid—salaries quite in keeping 
with the general expenditures, and we 
need not wonder that the librarian has 
usually been some person who wished 
to supplement his ordinary income, or 
one who found it difficult to earn a liv- 
ing by any other occupation. 
Occasionally, however, the position is 
filled by one who is a lover of books, 
and is prepared to sacrifice his time for 
the benefit of the community. We are, 
however, on the verge of a great change. 
The library as an educational institution 
of great value has come to stay. Beau- 
tiful buildings, in many instances put- 
ting to shame our public schools and 
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collegiate institutes, are being erected 
all over the province. Library boards 
are beginning to realize that these build- 
ings must have a corresponding equip- 
ment, and that the most important part 
of the equipment is a good staff. But 
where is the material out of which the 
staff may be selected? Local patriot- 
ism is inclined to insist that the libra- 
rian and his assistants shall be residents, 
and then it is found that few there be 
that have any fitness for the post. The 
difficulty is increased by the fact that, 
outside of our large cities, adequate sal- 
aries can not be paid, or will not be paid. 
Public opinion has not reached the stage 
which permits of a decent remuneration 
for a properly qualified librarian. Un- 
der these circumstances, it becomes one 
of the problems of popular education to 
provide for the efficient management of 
our public libraries. We may assume 
that for a time many of these institu- 
tions must be satisfied with librarians 
comparatively untrained; but this must 
be considered as a temporary provision 
only. When the public, and the govern- 
ment which represents it, become more 
alive to the purpose and ends of libra- 
ries, the demand will arise for something 
more than makeshift control and man- 
agement. It will, then, be seen that it 
is just as important to have a good li- 
brarian as to have a good teacher, and 
it will be found that the qualifications 
of the former must be fully as high as 
those of the latter. 

But how are these qualifications to 
be secured? And how are they to be 
tested? Should the matter of librarians’ 
training be left to private enterprise, or 
should it be, like the training of the 
teacher, subject to the control of the 
government, acting through the educa- 
tion department? Or should the train- 
ing be left to private effort, and the 
testing of its efficiency be under govern- 
ment control? To appreciate the prob- 
lem one has to think awhile on what 
qualifications should be expected from 
an applicant for the position of libra- 
rian. It will be found that the non-pro- 
fessional part of this training can be 
secured in our public and high schools, 


supplemented, if desirable, by a short 
course in a good business college. But 
the professional part can not be acquired 
in any of these institutions as now con- 
stituted; nor is there any adequate pro- 
vision made for that professional train- 
ing in Canada, outside of what can be 
got by spending a few months in a well- 
managed public library either on this 
continent or in Europe. Should, then, 
the education department provide the 
means by which this professional train- 
ing can be obtained? 

It appears to me that such a course 
is not at all necessary. I have no doubt 
that schools for the training of librarians 
in the technical part of their work would 
spring up as soon as it was known that 
students were available. In fact, there 
seems to be no good reason why much 
that is required should not be taught 
in a good business college. Real effi- 
ciency, however, demands that some- 
thing more than a knowledge of meth- 
ods of indexing, cataloging and classi- 
fying should be obtained. Asa teacher 
can be trained only by teaching, the 
librarian can be made such only by ex- 
perience in alibrary. That, however, to 
a thoroughly intelligent person, should 
not require an extended probation. 
While I believe it is possible to secure 
most of the technical training needed 
in a good business college or other pri- 
vate institution, it does not follow that 
the education departinent should be left 
without any responsibility in the matter. 
Public money is being spent, not very 
lavishly it must be admitted, on the 
maintenance of libraries, and the gov- 
ernment should see that the money is 
well spent. It may be said that a super- 
vision of the way money is expended 
in books is all that is necessary; but 
this duty, which is not very rigorously 
discharged at present, would be much 
easier performed if competent librarians 
were employed. The librarian should, 
if properly qualifred, have a good deal 
to do with the selection of books, and 
with their proper treatment. Sanita- 
tion, too, meaning by this the ventila- 
tion of the room, the disinfecting of 
books, and other precautionary meas- 
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ures, is largely under the control of the 
librarian. 

But the main argument in favor of 
control by the education department is 
the furnishing the public with a test of 
some value with regard to the qualifica- 
tions of an applicant for a librarian’s 
position. Private or semi-private insti- 
tutions might be careful enough to issue 
certificates to those, only, who were 
really competent; but it is not likely 
that every institution would maintain a 
high standard. The desire to secure 
pupils would always operate to lower 
the standard, and it would be difficult 
for the general public to exercise a wise 
discrimination. We know that in other 
educational spheres it has become nec- 
essary to demand that degrees and cer- 
tificates must come from certain well- 
known institutions. 

It seems, then, to me, that it is not 
necessary for the government to equip 
or set aside special schools for training 
librarians, but that it is highly desirable 
that every candidate for a librarianship 
should be compelled to show that he or 
she has passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion on certain nonprofessional and pro- 
fessional subjects. What these subjects 
should be, it is not necessary to specify. 

In conclusion, let me say that the 
passing of an examination should not 
be the sole test of fitness. Moral and 
social qualities must play an important 
part in the making of a good librarian. 
Physical fitness is also a desirable thing, 
for the duties of a librarian are often 
exceedingly trying to nerve as well as 
muscle. Tact, judgment, courtesy, firm- 
ness, are just as important as the knowl- 
edge of books and systems of classifica- 
tion. The board of directors which 
ignores these qualities will surely come 
to grief, and while a government certi- 
ficate will greatly assist it in the dis- 
charge of its duties, ample room will 
still be left for the exercise of a wise 
discrimination. 


A right understanding of the value 
of government publications will place 
valuable reference material close at 
hand in every library. 


Public Libraries 


What a Permanent Library Com- 
mission can do to Aid Libraries* 


H. H. Langton, B. A., librarian, Toronto 
university 


The unanimous opinion of this asso- 
ciation was given last year in favor of 
the establishment of a commission, 
chiefly with a view to speedy reform of 
certain abuses in the present method of 
inspecting and assisting libraries, but 
also with the ultimate object of putting 
fresh life into our whole library system. 
Ontario, by virtue of the character and 
intelligence of its inhabitants, ought to 
occupy that advanced position in library 
matters which has been attained by 
other countries with no greater advan- 
tages in population than we possess. 
Instead of an advanced position we oc- 
cupy one well in the rear. The reason 
is not a lack of money; for the govern- 
ment distributes annually a large sum, 
about $48,000 I believe, to maintain 
small libraries. The cause of our back- 
wardness is partly the indifference of 
the public, and partly the present inef- 
fective official inspection and encour- 
agement of libraries. The situation 
requires a radical change of administra- 
tion. It is not enough to have the ex- 
isting abuses reformed or regulations 
amended; we shall always lag behind 
at that rate. What is needed is sys- 
tematic stimulation of public interest 
in libraries through the efforts of a cen- 
tral authority that shall influence as well 
as regulate, a body with missionary, not 
administrative ideals. No ordinary 
government department can supply 
these essentials, and therefore recourse 
must be had to extraordinary measures 
and we must demand the establishment 
of a Library commission. 

A permanent Library commission is 
not a new idea, nor is it atheory. It is 
a recognized and widely established in- 
stitution in the United States, and the 
experimental stages of its existence have 
long been passed. From the experi- 
ence of that country, so like our own 
in the conditions of its settlement and 
growth, we have the advantage of learn- 


* Read befgre the Ontario Library association in 1903. 























ing what a library commission may suc- 
cessfully accomplish. In the United 
States there are now 21 states posses- 
sing permanent library commissions, 
the oldest dating from 1890. During 
the first tentative period of six years, 
five states appointed library commis- 
sions, but since 1895 they have been es- 
tablished at the rate of more than two 
a year. This steady increase in their 
number is good evidence that they have 
been found to work well. Another sig- 
nificant fact is the marked tendency that 
exists to enlarge the scope of the earliest 
established commissions, which were 
originally given more limited power 
than the later ones. Successive stat- 
utes have been passed in some states at 
frequent intervals assigning new duties 
to the commissions. This would not 
have been done unless the old ones had 
been satisfactorily pertormed. We have 
therefore sufficient data in the opera- 
tions of the 21 library commissions over 
periods of from one to 13 years to en- 
able us to ascertain what a library com- 
mission for Ontario might be expected 
to do for libraries. I propose to offer 
a slight sketch of the work of a library 
commission, every detail of which is 
taken from the actual record of one or 
more library commissions at present ex- 
isting. 

First, as to the constitution of a li- 
brary commission, the policy universally 
adopted is to limit the membership to 
five or six, a good working number. 
Another equally universal practice is to 
appoint as members persons who are 
representative of distinct and separate 
districts. Thus, in Ontario, the eastern 
end of the province, between the Ottawa 
and St Lawrence rivers, would have a 
representative, the western peninsula 
would also have one. Probably it would 
be advisable that another should come 
from New Ontario, so that the commis- 
sion might have the benefit of his local 
knowledge of lumber camps and mining 
camps and of their library needs. For 
the object of selecting the members 
from different localities is not senti- 
mental, nor propitiatory, but the com- 
mon-sense, businesslike one of bringing 
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as much knowledge of special local con- 
ditions and peculiarities as possible to 
bear upon questions which must be de- 
termined in the interest of the most re- 
mote settlements as well as of the towns 
and cities. A third universally accepted 
principal on which library commissions 
are constituted is that membership 
therein should be unremunerative. The 
actual traveling expenses of members, 
whether to attend meetings of the com- 
mission or in the interest of the library 
movement, will be paid, but no allow- 
ance is made for time spent on such du- 
ties, nor is any salary, however small, 
attached to the position. The members 
of a library commission are expected to 
be public-spirited men, enthusiasts, if 
youlike not professional office-holders, 
and it is tolerably certain that noneof the 
latter would be candidates for member- 
ship on such terms. The real working 
end of the commission, however, is the 
secretary, appointed by the commission, 
and he receives a salary in addition to 
his traveling expenses. He will be an 
enthusiast like the unsalaried members, 
because he is appointed and supervised 
by them, and is removable at their pleas- 
ure; but he must also be an expert in li- 
brary administration, and therefore will 
not be rich enough to give his whole 
time for nothing. There is no doubt 
that his whole time will have to be de- 
voted to the duties of his office, because, 
besides being charged with carrying out 
all the work of the commission in the 
organization of new libraries, circula- 
tion of traveling libraries, etc., he will 
also be assigned the duty of inspecting 
the state-aided libraries, which is now 
performed by the superintendent of 
public libraries and art schools. Our 
commission, we will suppose, is now es- 
tablished, composed of four or five pub- 
lic-spirited men or women, interested 
in library development, and of a hard- 
worked secretary who is also experi- 
enced in library management. 

The functions of a library commis- 
sion remain to be defined. Broadly 


speaking, they are three in number. 
First, the commission must promote the 
establishment of libraries; 


second, it 
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must see to the character of the books 
with which the libraries are stocked; and 
third, it must help the librarians to ad- 
minister their libraries to the greatest 
advantage of the public. In consider- 
ing the first branch of the commission’s 
duties—the establishment of libraries— 
it must be borne in mind that the mod- 
ern tendency everywhere is to encour- 
age the growth of free libraries, a ten- 
dency with which I for one am entirely 
in sympathy. Many people, however, 
whose opinions are entitled to great 
respect, believe that for certain com- 
munities the free library does not work 
so well as the subscription library. That 
is a matter which each community must 
settle for itself. The library commis- 
sion is concerned with the organization 
and maintenance of free and not free 
libraries alike. It can not compel the 
establishment of a free library where 
the rate-payers do not want one, but it 
can help the rate-payers to understand 
the advantages of a free library, and its 
influence will undoubtedly be thrown in 
that direction. The composition of the 
commission lends itself to the encour- 
agement of a free library movement, 
consisting, it will be remembered, of 
four or five unpaid, public-spirited en- 
thusiasts, representative of different 
sections of the province. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that through business 
connections, or otherwise, one or an- 
other member of the commission will 
be known and have influence in any 
community in which the establishment 
of a free library is proposed. An im- 
portant part in the education of a com- 
munity up to the point of establishing a 
library is played ee the pamphlet liter- 
ature prepared and distributed by the 
commission. I have several specimens 
here. Pamphlets such as these distrib- 
uted in any town where the question of 
establishing a free library is being seri 
ously considered would have undoubted 
effect. In proof, let me give statistics 
for one state taken at random, the state 
of Wisconsin. When its library com- 
mission was established in 1895 there 
were 44 free librariesin the state. After 


less than four years of activity in “giv- 
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ing advice and counsel to all commun- 
ities proposing to establish free libra- 
ries,” to quote the statute defining the 
duties of the commission, the number 
had increased from 44 to 77. I had no 
statistics at hand for that state later 
than 1900, or we should doubtless find 
that the original 44 in 1896 were more 
than doubled by now. The state of 
Massachusetts has had a library com- 
mission for 12 years, and their last re- 
port shows 351 towns in the state with 
tree libraries, and two without them. 
Into the question of the establish- 
ment of libraries the organization of 
traveling libraries naturally enters. A 
traveling library may be regarded as a 
sort of missionary enterprise, designed 
to stimulate as well as gratify a taste for 
reading, and in many cases would be a 
preliminary step in the direction of 
establishing a permanent library. But 
traveling libraries are also usefully em- 
ployed to supplement the resources of 
the smaller permanentlibraries. A per- 
manent library that adds 1o00v. a year to 
its shelves by purchase, might double its 
usefulness to readers by being allowed 
by the library commission to receive 
two traveling libraries a year, each of 
50v. Some of these traveling libraries 
might be formed as collections on spe- 
cial subjects, such as social questions, 
history, gardening, etc The possibili- 
ties of traveling libraries indeed are just 
beginning to be understood. They 
need not, for instance be distributed 
only from a single center, but the chief 
town of each county, if it possessed a 
suitable free library, might be made a 
subcenter for circulation of traveling li- 
braries through the smaller settlements 
of its county. It is not only small 
towns and villages, lumber camps and 
similar communities that would benefit 
by the organization of a system of 
traveling libraries. Schools would be 
entitled to receive special attention. 
Jails, also, hospitals, and charitable 
“homes” of various kinds would not be 
overlooked, and many weary hours, now 
profitless to the inmates of such institu- 
tions, would be lightened and filled 
with pleasant thoughts. I must not 

















dwell longer on this attractive subject, 
but pass on to the second branch of the 
work of a library commission, which 
relates to the books in the library. 

In purchasing books the trustees or 
librarian of a small library are at a con- 
siderable disadvantage because they 
have not the means of finding out what 
are the best books of latest date. One 
of the most obvious duties of a com- 
mission is to prepare and distribute at 
regular periods a list of new books rec- 
ommended for purchase. One of the 
first acts of this association was to ap- 
point a committee to perform for On- 
tariq this important service, and the 
second annual list of new books recom- 
-mended was presented to us by the com- 
mittee to-day. The committee will no 
doubt gladly relinquish the troublesome 
task that they have been good enough 
to undertake for the last two years into 
the hands of a competent library com- 
mission. But it is one thing to recom- 
mend books for purchase, and another to 
see that they are bought. Fortunately 
a library commission for Ontario would 
exercise a certain supervision over the 
purchases of books by small libraries 
through its distribution of the govern- 
ment grant. It might insist upon the 
grant being spent upon books selected 
from the list which it distributes; it 
might even buy the books and present 
them instead of the monies for them. 
A list of books recommended for the 
beginnings of a small library is a useful 
document that the commission would 
probably issue as soon as possible, and 
many libraries not in their first stages 
would profit thereby as well. A very im- 
portant item in the reading matter of 
many people at the present day is the 
magazine or periodical, and a good deal 
of discrimination is required to discover 
which are the best periodicals in any 
particular line. The library commission 
would find here a subject for another 
pamphlet of advice. 

There is close connection between the 
question what books libraries should buy 
and the official scheme of classification 
of books in libraries in this province. 
Complaint has been made at our meet- 
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ings that libraries are allowed and even 
encouraged to classify works of fiction 
as history, travel, philosophy, and what 
not, the object being to reduce the ap- 
parent percentage of fiction that they 
possess to the maximum allowed by the 
regulations. To deprecate the circula- 
tion of fiction on the one hand by pre- 
scribing a maximum percentage beyond 
which pains and penalties may be im- 
posed, and on the other to try and con- 
ceal its existence by giving it another 
name, is, to say the least of it, so utter- 
ly unintelligent a performance that it 
is hard to believe that any responsible 
authority would be guilty of it. Yet 
there is uncontrovertible proof that this 
practice has existed and still exists in 
connection with the inspection of the 
libraries that receive a provincial sub- 
vention. No library commission 
would be capable of such a piece of fol- 
ly, for a library commission would 
have the welfare of libraries at heart, 
and this practice seems intended to un- 
dermine their credit, and to destroy 
their usefulness. I have said that it is 
an unintelligent performance, because 
it sets up a standard with one hand and 
pulls it down with the other; but it is far 
worse than unintelligent. It is dishon- 
est in itself, it lends itself to dishonesty 
on the part of libraries, it encourages 
in readers self-deception in matters in- 
tellectual where sincerity and plain- 
dealing are as vital as they are in mat- 
ters of conduct. 

The third division of the work of a 
library commission is the assistance 
that it can render to librarians them- 
selves. For although a library may be 
established under the happiest auspices 
and supplied with the most improving 
books, its efficiency as a means of edu- 
cating and catering to the public taste 
for reading, is dependent upon the man 
or woman at the head of it. The sec- 
retary of the library commission, I 
have said, must be an expert in library 
matters, for his advice and assistance 
may be and will be sought on all mat- 
ters of library management, and he 
must be prepared to meet the demand. 
Approved forms of borrowers’ tickets, 
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book labels, catalog cards, and sim- 
ilar apparatus will be distributed by 
him, and he will be ready to discuss 
any problem of administration that may 
arise. Light will often be thrown on 
unsuspected dark places by occasional 
circulars or pamphlets on the usual 
problems. At least. one library com- 
mission issues a quarterly bulletin, each 
number containing papers on practical 
questions likely to arise in small libra- 
ries. Better than all this assistance by 
correspondence and printed circular 
would be the institution of a course of 
instruction in library work. A summer 
school with a six or eight weeks’ term 
migh be held in association with some 
large library, perhaps the Legislative li- 
brary of the province. 

Every detail mentioned in this sur- 
vey, has, as I said before, its counter- 
part in the actual work of some library 
commission. But further advances are 
certain to be made. I have in my hand 
a list of suggested topics for discussion 
by the State Library commission’s sec- 
tion of the American Library associa- 
tion at the meeting to be held in June 
next. I will read a few of them, that 
you may see what is in contemplation 
by some at least of these commissions: 

Should commissions plan for a sys- 
tem of registration and licensing of com- 
petent librarians corresponding to sim- 
ilar safeguards against incompetent 
teachers? 

Need of traveling librarians and book 
wagons to supply personal contact with 
rural readers. 

Should town libraries have branches 
in rural districts? 

Need of traveling libraries for indi- 
vidual students. 

In this sketch of what might be done 
by a provincial library commission, I 
have drawn all illustrations from the 
practice of library commissions in the 
United States, for good reasons. Not 
only are many of the states, especially 
those of the middle west, similar to On- 
tarioin the conditions under which they 
have been peopled, but the whole ques- 
tion of the education of the public by 
means of free libraries has received 
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greater attention in the United States 
than in any other country. Nobodycan 
study the admirable methods adopted 
for popularizing the use of their public 
libraries without recognizing the eff- 
ciency of their system, and the energy 
and ingenuity of its exponents. But 
what I think we have to admire and im- 
itate in the American library movement 
more than any methods or devices is the 
importance attached to capacity and 
training in the librarian himself. It is a 
foible of our friends across the boundary 
to consider library management a kind 
of science. I do not think it can properly 
be called a science. I am not sure even 
that it is quite correct to speak of it as a 
profession; but it undoubtedly is a busi- 
ness, and like other businesses it de- 
mands intelligence, some special apti 
tude, and agood deal of special training. 
The successful librarian, like any other 
successful business man, is the one who 
makes his business pay, not in money 
of course, but in popularity. It is not 
enough now for a librarian to turn the 
key in the door at stated hours, to keep a 
mechanical register of books borrowed, 
and at intervals to go through the man- 
ual labor of ordering anew supply. He 
must do far more for the library, and for 
the community which the library serves; 
but he need not be expected todo it by 
inspiration of genius any more than he 
would be’ expected to give sound legal 
advice without legal education, or to 
conduct the business of a departmental 
store without business training. The 
Americans were quick to recognize the 
necessity of special education for libra- 
rians, and through their state library 
commissions they have been able grad- 
ually to enforce a certain standard of 
training. The benefit to the librarians 
has reacted upon the libraries, and the 
public of course is the ultimate gainer. 
To produce the same results with us the 
same causes will be required, and not the 
least of these causes has been the insti- 
tution of state library commissions. 
Organized effort, with systematic, ef- 
ficient supervision, is as necessary to suc- 
cess in library matters as in other affairs. 
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Modern Methods in Small Libraries 
Lawrence J. Burpee, Ottawa 


In considering the capacity of the 
small library for utilizing modern li- 
brary methods, one must at the very 
outset emphasize in the strongest terms 
the supreme importance of the libra- 
rian. Inno other class of public library 
does the character of the librarian exert 
so vital an influence upon the success or 
nonsuccess of the institution. Nowhere 
else is it so absolutely certain that a “li- 
brary is after all what its librarian makes 
i 

Given the right sort of librarian, all 
things are possible to the small library; 
without her (one is safe in saying her, 
for the great majority of small town and 
village libraries are actually, and fortu- 
nately, in the tactful hands of women), 
the small library can do nothing of any 
real worth. 

Before considering the application of 
modern library methods to the govern- 
ment of small libraries, it may be help- 
ful to glance for a moment at the duties 
and responsibilities of the person in 
charge of such libraries, and see how her 
opportunities for usefulness compare 
with those of her colleagues in the large 
city libraries. There are many duties 
and responsibilities imposed upon the 
executive head of a city library, with 
its host of borrowers, numerous depart- 
ments, and multitudinous details of 
management, which the village libra 
rian escapes altogether. Being free 
from the wearing pressure of these im- 
perative duties, the latter finds it possi- 
ble to develop her usefulness along lines 
which, through stress of circumstances, 
are to a large degree shut off from the 
city librarian. She may keep fairly 
abreast of the best literature of the day; 
get into touch with the readers who visit 
her library, and study their individual 
tastes and needs; hunt up others who 
ought to be, but are not yet, users of the 
library; inform herself of the general 
wants of the community, so far as her 
library is able to meet them; and exert 
a direct personal influence upon the 
standard of literature taken from the 
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library. These advantages establish 
the preéminent importance of the libra- 
rian in a village library, and the vital 
necessity—a necessity which is not, un- 
fortunately, always fully recognized— of 
selecting some one possessing the req- 
uisite qualifications. 

Now, as to what these qualifications 
are: Executive ability—the first and 
most essential qualification of a city li- 
brarian—is comparatively unimportant 
in the librarian of a small town or vil- 
lage. On the other hand, wide reading 
and literary taste, which are only of 
secondary importance in the city libra- 
rian, are of very considerable advantage 
to the village librarian. A genuine en- 
thusiasm for library work, rising supe- 
rior to the petty annoyances and perhaps 
unsympathetic atmosphere of a rural 
community, isequally important. Tact, 
that subtle quality, sometimes born ina 
woman, rarely in a man, and never to be 
acquired by either, is indispensable to 
the successful village librarian. There 
are other qualifications which such a li- 
brarian may with advantage possess, but 
these three, knowledge, enthusiasm, and 
tact, are of prime importance, and the 
greatest of the three is tact. 

Now, having provided (let us hope) 
an approximately ideal village libra- 
rian—and the ideal is not so unattain- 
able, even in the smallest communities, 
with the trivial pecuniary inducements 
offered by a village library, as might at 
first sight be supposed—let us see how 
far the approved methods of modern li- 
brarianship may be made to fit the con- 
ditions of the small library she is called 
upon to conduct. 

First as to the building. Ample ac- 
commodation is not a usual character- 
istic of village libraries, yet it is usually 
fairly sufficient for the needs of the 
community. Taking the average case 
of a village library housed in one mod- 
erate-sized room, is it possible, and is it 
worth while, with the very limited 
means and still more limited staff avail- 
able, to establish anything more than an 
old-time lending library? I think it is 
both possible and profitable. 

I am taking as a starting-point the 
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somewhat extreme case of a library 
which is nothing more than a lending 
library, though of course I am aware 
that many of our village libraries goa 
step or two beyond this primitive stage. 
The same space which now accommo- 
dates a lending library only can, at very 
slight additional expense, be made to 
accommodate a modest collection of 
good magazines and newspapers. Many 
of our village libraries in Ontario pos- 
sess some such periodical department. 
All that is required in the way of fur- 
niture is a newspaper stand along one 
wall, or a portion of a wall, with per- 
haps a table and chairs for the maga- 
zines. The latter may, if funds permit, 
be bound at the end of the year, and 
placed among the books on the shelves. 

Having now a lending library and a 
reading-room (perhaps a reading corner 
would better describe it), might we not 
greatly increase the usefulness of the li- 
brary by adding a reference depart- 
ment? Wearestill confined to the same 
single room, but the floor space is not 
yet exhausted. Say we add another 
table; or at a pinch utilize the magazine 
table already in place; and constitute it 
our reference department. Convenient 
to this table we shelve our general ref- 
erence works, encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, handbooks, and the like, where 
readers may consult them at will, and 
besides this, we place the entire re- 
sources of the library at their disposal,so 
that they may take such books or bound 
periodicals as they need to the reference 
table. Here, then, we have a lending 
library, a reading or periodical corner, 
and a reference department, at no addi- 
tional expense for attendance, as the 
existing staff (the librarian is usually the 
entire staff), can as readily supervise and 
attend to the wants of all three as the 
lending library alone; and at a trifling 
expense for tables, etc., as well as the cost 
of a few newspapers and periodicals, 
some of which at least will probably be 
contributed by friends of the library. 
Several of our village libraries have these 
three departments, in more or less rudi- 
mentary shape. 

Now let us venture a step farther. 


Why not establish a children’s depart- 
ment? We may assume that the li- 
brary already contains a fair proportion 
of children’s books, for no modern pub- 
lic library, however primitive, could 
exist without them. Let us collect 
these volumes and shelve them sepa- 
rately in a place by themselves, that may 
be recognized as the children’s alcove 
orcorner. Rail it off, perhaps, from the 
rest of the library, place in it a low table 
and chairs, hang a few suitable pictures 
on the walls, or an up-to-date map, and 
if possible add two or three of the fa- 
vorite juvenile magazines, the B. O. P., 
Youth's companion, St Nicholas, etc. All 
this may be done at such slight expense 
as is within the means of even a village 
library, and the result will be found to 
repay the outlay a hundred-fold, in the 
increased attendance and interest of the 
children. 

In one of the small western American 
libraries the children’s books are placed 
in wall-cases about the room (they can 
afford the luxury of a special room for 
children), grouped according to subjects, 
under various attractive headings, such 
as Stories of long ago, Fairy tales, In- 
dian stories, Poetry, Lives of great men 
and women, etc. The children make 
their own selection from the shelves, 
except as they desire help, with no re- 
striction other than careful treatment of 
the books. 

This latter provision introduces an- 
other possible innovation in the village 
library. Is there any valid reason why 
what is known as the open-shelf sys- 
tem, or the principle of permitting 
readers to go directly to the shelves for 
their books, without the intervention of 
the librarian, might not be as readily and 
satisfactorily established in a village li- 
brary as in a large town or city library? 
If the plan of the library makes open 
access to all the books impracticable or 
inconvenient, a selection of standard 
works, with a fewof the best new books, 
may at least be placed upon shelves in 
an alcove or other convenient place, 
under direct supervision from the deliv- 
ery desk, and to these shelves readers 
might go and select their books. This 




















would correspond, in a small way, to 
what is known as the open-shelf room 
in larger libraries. While this modified 
form of open access has been success- 
fully tried in several small libraries, it 
seems much preferable, whenever the 
arrangement of the library will admit, 
to allow readers to have access to all 
the books in the library. The adoption 
of such a plan involves no additional 
expense; and so far as the librarian is 
concerned, under normal conditions the 
system instead of adding to her duties, 
relieves her from the very considerable 
labor of going to the shelves for each 
book*asked for by a borrower. It 
would of course be necessary to classify 
the books rather closely on the shelves, 
and label each section clearly, so that 
readers would have no difficulty in find- 
ing any particular class of books. On 
the whole there is reason to believe that 
the open shelf system would work ad- 
mirably in a village library. Even the 
one main objection that is sometimes 
brought against it, in connection with 
larger libraries, that it is very difficult, 
without largely increasing the staff, to 
maintain an adequate supervision of the 
shelves, and that consequently books 
may readily be stolen, loses its force in 
the case of a village library. Here the 
small collection of books, shelved in a 
comparatively small room, is under the 
complete supervision of the librarian at 
the delivery desk. If a reader requires 
merely to consult a certain book, he 
takes it from the shelf and carries it to 
the reference table, returning it to its 
place when he is- finished with it; or, 
preferably handing it to the librarian, 
to be replaced by her, thus obviating the 
other objection sometimes made that 
books may be misplaced by careless 
readers in returning them to the shelves. 
If the reader, on the other hand, wishes 
to borrow the book, he carries it to the 
delivery desk, and has it charged by the 
librarian. Under the most unfavorable 


circumstances the open-shelf system in- 
volves no extra work on the part of the 
librarian, and .is much more likely to 
lighten her labors in the long run. 
a well-known Américan 


As 
librarian has 
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well said, the access of the public to the 
shelves, in whole or in part, not only 
brings a great saving of time to the 
public and the librarian alike, but is a 
source of that freedom and satisfaction 
which should inhere in an institution 
whose first aim is public happiness. 
Now, as to the administrative part of 
the library, it seems patent that the 
methods which have approved them- 
selves as best for a large library, are, 
with the necessary modifications as to 
size and detail, equally applicable to a 
village library. In selecting her books 
the village librarian possesses several 
advantages over the librarian in a large 
city. Not only may she, as already 
pointed out, keep fairly abreast of the 
literature of the day, but the very 
meagerness of her book fund is often- 
times a blessing in disguise, for it com- 
pels her to exercise particular judgment 
in her choice of books, and thus estab- 
lishes an admirable safeguard against 
the purchase of trashy fiction and use- 
less books generally. It is also possi- 
ble to meet the wants of a village com- 
munity much more fully and effectively 
than is possible in a city library, how- 
ever generously supplied with funds. 
The wise village librarian, while endeav- 
oring to provide at least a few carefully 
selected books covering the vocations 
and tastes of each class of the commun- 
ity, will choose broad books, rather 
than special ones, general national his- 
tories, for instance, rather than histories 
of special periods or places (an excep- 
tion, however, being made in the case 
of local histories of the village or its 
neighborhood); she will select general 
scientific works, rather than treatises on 
some subdivision of one or other of the 
sciences, however meritorious. (Here, 
also, an exception may well be made in 
favor of special treatises bearing prac- 
tically upon any trade or industry of 
the village.) Narrowing the selection 
down still closer, in history, take Green 
rather than Hume; in theoretical sci- 
ence—as distinguished from practical 
text-books —choose works that will ap- 
peal to unscientific readers, simple and 
popular in style, while authoritative and 
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up to date in’statement; in biography, 
select short, pithy works, rather than 
those monumental lives that appal the 
simple reader by their very bulkiness. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasize 
the importance of having a. few good 
reference books. Here also one may 
differentiate. The village library, if it 
can afford an encyclopedia, will get 
better value out of Chambers than the 
Britannica, and for all practical purposes 
will find Webster as useful as the expen- 
sive Century or Standard. As to fiction, 
the librarian would do well to avoid all 
faddish rules, such as buying a novel 
only after it has stood a year’s test, etc. 
Any novel, new or old, that there is a 
sufficient demand for, and that approves 
itself to the librarian as wholesome in 
tone, may safely be purchased, so long 
as money is available for it. 

Having, now, selected and purchased 
the books, we come to the equally im- 
portant questions of cataloging and 
charging. The great majority of mod- 
ern public libraries have now adopted 
the card system, both in cataloging the 
books and charging them to borrowers. 
In the former case small libraries now 
have it within their power, through the 
generosity and public spirit of the Li- 
brary of congress at Washington, to 
secure printed catalog cards for all the 
books on their shelves, at an almost 
nominal expense—-very little more than 
the actual cost of material and printing, 
thus avoiding one of the worst pitfalls 
of the imperfectly trained librarian. 

As to charging systems, there are sev- 
eral excellent ones in vogue, operated 
by means of cards and trays, which cost 
less than the old-time ledger, are sim- 
pler and much more effective in opera- 
tion, and entail no more, if as much, 
labor on the part of the one who has 
charge of the delivery desk. 

It is possible to gather, from friends 
of the library, many interesting speci- 
mens belonging to the local fauna and 
flora, geological specimens, Indian rel- 
ics, and specimens illustrating the de- 
velopment of local and other industries. 
These may be placed in inexpensive 
cases in the library, or on shelves, with 
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labels giving a simple, brief description 
of each, and a reference to any liter- 
ature in the library bearing thereon. 
In this way you more than double the 
value of your library, and gain many 
new readers. 

It is as incumbent upon the village as 
the city library to keep in touch with 
the public schools. More and more 
people are recognizing that the public 
library is a manifestation of the same ed- 
ucational tendency which has brought 
the public school to its present high 
state of effectiveness, and that the codp- 
eration of school and library can not be 
made tooclose. The intelligent village 
librarian will find many ways of helping 
pupils to utilize to the full the resources 
of her library, in connection with their 
school work; for instance, by securing 
from the teachers particulars of special 
topics to be taken up in the classes, and 
preparing lists of the available material 
in the library bearing on each, the books 
being either sent to the school, or put 
aside for consultation in the library. 
In some small libraries the teachers 
make a practice of taking their pupils 
to the library occasionally, for the pur- 
pose of making them familiar with the 
location and use of the reference books, 
studying the natural history and indus- 
trial specimens, etc. 

Similar lists to those prepared for the 
schools may also be compiled for the 
use of local literary, scientific, or other 
clubs, in connection with lecture topics, 
debates, etc., and these will not only be 
found to be highly appreciated, but will 
add many new friends and readers to 
the library. 

To the working classes the village li- 
brary should make a special appeal, for 
it is to these classes that the public li- 
brary, under right conditions, should be 
of most vital and permanent advantage. 
Not only should books be provided deal- 
ing with their respective trades and oc- 
cupations, but also a few good technical 
magazines and trade papers, as well as a 
sufficiency of clean, entertaining fic- 
tion, and the popular magazines. 

In connection with the children’s de- 
partment, as well as in the codperation 





























with the schools, a very helpful, and at 
the same time inexpensive, feature is 
that of mounted pictures. These are 
taken from duplicate or wornout mag- 
azines, neatly mounted on stout manila 
boards, and classified like the books. 
They are found to be extremely popu- 
lar and instructive. 

Another excellent way of gaining the 
attention and interest of the public is 
by means of the libraryexhibit. A col- 
lection of photographs taken by local 
amateurs furnishes a popular example; 
Indian or other local relics supply an- 
other; collections of pressed wild flow- 
ers and ferns are equally appreciated. 

Advertising the new books is a very 
important means of village library activ- 
ity. This may be accomplished in va- 
rious ways; through lists or brief reviews 
of recent accessions published in the lo- 
cal newspapers; bulletins or lists in the 
library, or pasted up in the post-office, 
factory or other large building; by dis- 
playing the book covers as posters at 
the entrance to the library, etc. 

Coming back, then, to the original 
question, I hope that I have convinced 
a few of those who needed convincing, 
that, within its natural bounds, the vil- 
lage library may effectively adopt many, 
if not all, of the methods developed 
by modern librarianship— provided (and 
this is essential) that the library is con- 
ducted by a librarian of the true stamp. 
Given the properly qualified librarian, 
and the modern methods, I believe that 
the village library will almost inevita- 
bly become an intellectual, moral, so- 
cial, and even industrial tower of 
strength to its community. 

It may be of interest to give a few ref- 
erences on the subject of small libra- 
ries generally, and it might be premised 
that the literature on the subject is very 
meager, compared with the great mass 
of material dealing with every phase and 
department of the work of large city, 
libraries. 

One of the most useful handbooks 
for small libraries is M. W. Plummer’s 
Hints to small libraries, which covers, 
briefly and clearly, every branch of 
library work, receiving and entering 
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books, cataloging, shelf-lists, prepara- 
tion of books for the shelves, binding, 
relations with the public, registration, 
charging system, reading-room and ref- 
erence work, selecting and ordering 
books, rooms and fixtures, library tools, 
etc. Another little book that will be 
found of inestimable help to the libra- 
rian of asmall library is the Denver Li- 
brary handbook. This, however, is 
out of print, and can only be picked up 
second-hand. A third very useful work 
is Mr Dana’s Library primer, pub- 
lished by the Library Bureau, Boston, at 
$1.00. More or less material, bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the organiza- 
tion and management of small town and 
village libraries, will be found in the va- 
rious annual reports of American state 
library commissions and in English and 
American library manuals. 

Useful material will be found in files 
of the Library journal, Public libraries. 
Library notes. Library world, The hbrary, 
etc., but I have not attempted to go 
through the files of these periodicals 
for the purpose. 

See also two articles in the Report of 
U. S. Commissioner of education, 1901, 
by F. A. Hutchins, Establishing li- 
braries in villages, (pp. 696-700), and 
Improving poorly managed public libra- 
ries in small communities. (704-5.) 

Several good articles bearing upon 
the work of small libraries will be found 
in the April (1903) PusLic LIBRARIEs. 
Indeed, it may be said that this excel- 
lent periodical devotes more serious at- 
tention to the wants of small libraries 
than any other of the library magazines, 
either in the United States or England. 

The Wisconsin Free library commis- 
sion has published several lists which 
will be found of very great service in se- 
lecting suitable books for a village li- 
brary. 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburg also 
issues a very useful list of one hundred 
entertaining biographies. 

The A. L. A. publishing board, 10% 
Beacon st., Boston, has issued several 
tracts which may be had for a few cents 
and which contain many helpful sug- 
gestions. 
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A Word About Modern Methods 


A small girl said to the desk assistant 
in a public library one day: My sister 
sent me for a book—I think it is called 
If you get it, keep it. The assistant 
knew of course that the desired book 
was—To have and to hold. 

Not long afterward this same assist- 
ant visited some of the Ontario libraries 
and observing their cumbersome meth- 
ods and their self satisfaction that 
their ways were the best in the world, 
said to herself: They have antiquated 
methods and they will keep them: why 
then should I flit in here and tell them 
that they are in a rut, that they may be 
faithful workers in one sense, but that 
they are not opening the doors of good 
literature to the people nearly as wide 
as they might? 

A library that does not improve each 
year—nay, each month, is not filling its 
place as a factor in the educational 
world. It is all very well “To have and 
to hold,” but we must improve what we 
have if we are to hold our own. 

I should like to have bragged about 
our Cutter classification, which places 
the books by their subject matter, so 
that when one desires material about, 
we will say, Japan, it is to be found 
arranged together under the call mark 
for Japan. Even a dull assistant can 
get something on the subject. If the 
desired book is out, she need not return 
empty handed, nor waste time going 
from shelf to shelf looking in different 
parts of a stack. 

Then the charging system, so exact, 
so rapid, by which one can tell which 
books are out, who has them, and when 
due. This is done by a system of 
manila envelopes, white for fiction and 
blue for nonfiction, bearing the name 
and address of the person taking books; 
and in these envelopes a small card is 
placed, giving the author and title of 
the book out. These cards are prepared 
when the book is accessioned, and 
placed in the back of each book. 

The public take home their books, 
stamped two weeks ahead. They have 
no card to look after, no duty but to 


get their book back on or before the 
date stamped in the back of the book. 
No handwriting has to be done at the 
desk, the book is stamped only once. 
So that the whole thing is simplified 
for everybody. 

Then we have a card catalog of 
course, and as new books come in new 
cards are added to the catalog, and if 
we decide not to replace some wornout 
novel, we have but to remove the cards 
representing that novel from the trays, 
and our catalog is complete. The 
money it costs to print a catalog is 
saved for the book fund, and anyway 
a printed catalog is in a month’s time 
out of date. 

I think I did tell them about our 
bulletin board and birthday tables which 
we change each month, and how the 
public had gradually become interested 
in them, and how we sent a list of new 
books to the local paper and awakened 
interest that way; but it seemed to me 
that they were so firmly entrenched 
behind the wood-pile (I refer to their 
indicators) with not a single book in 
sight to tempt an unsuspecting public, 
that I feared to tread, as I realized that 
the true library spirit is yet in its infancy 
in Ontario. 

A LiprarIAN IN CANADA. 


How to Deepen Public Interest in 
the Library* 
Norman Gurd, trustee, public library, Sarnia, 
Ontario 

The subject given me is a very broad 
one, and, as I take it, covers the whole 
field of library work. I propose to deal 
with methods of administration which 
have proved successful, as well as with 
work undertaken specially to deepen 
public interest in the library. It is man- ” 
ifest that the ideal library is the one 
which gives the public the best service, 
in every department of its work. 

Horace Greeley once presided at a 
meeting of New York state editors. 
One of the subjects for discussion was 
How to increase circulation. Various 
schemes were suggested, and finally 
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Greeley was asked to express his views. 
He said, Well, gentlemen, have you ever 
tried getting out a goodpaper? Apply- 
ing this rule to the library, the foundation 
for success is a good selection of bocks. 
In small libraries books are generally 
chosen by a committee. At the salaries 
offered, it is practically impossible to 
obtain librarians qualified for this im- 
portant duty. The personnel of this 
committee should, as far as possible, re- 
main unchanged from year to year. 
The Book committee should know what 
books are in the library, what sections 
require additions, and what is the circu- 
lation in each department, so that they 
may make purchases intelligently. It 
is obvious that if frequent changes are 
made in the committee, no settled pol- 
icy can be pursued in making additions. 
An analysis of the circulation should 
be made at the end of the year, and 
comparisons made with previous years. 
If the output of a section has decreased 
an investigation should be made as to the 
cause, and steps taken to provide a rem- 
edy. Purchases should be made every 
month. More care is taken in selection 
in small orders than where several hun- 
dred dollars are spent at one time. 

More important still, frequent addi- 
tions tend to keep up the interest of the 
public in the library. Books should be 
ordered by the committee, not selected 
from collections sent on approval by 
dealers. Our board has found from ex- 
perience that dealers forward a few 
good books, the rest of the shipment too 
often consisting of books which have 
failed, and which can be unloaded on 
the public only through the complaisance 
of library boards. The addition of such 
books will certainly not tend to deepen 
public interest in the library. Again, 
the dealer has no knowledge of what 
the contents of your library are, and his 
approval list is made up without consid- 
ering your special requirements. 

We have now, let us suppose, a good 
collection of books, a purchasing com- 
mittee spending its appropriation care- 
fully and intelligently; the next question 
involving the success of the library is its 
administration. A writer describing the 
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system of government in Russia, says: 
Nothing is permitted, everything is or. 
dered or forbidden. This would be a 
fair definition of the attitude of the old- 
fashioned library board to the public. 
The rules and regulations were a sort 
of criminal code. The modern library 
board recognizes the fact that the li- 
brary belongs to the public. Rules and 
regulations are few and cover essentials 
only. The reader has come into his 
own. I believe trusting the people to 
be the most important factor in pop- 
ularizing the library. Free access is the 
logical result, and the most noteworthy 
development of the new spirit of admin- 
istration. This system has been in op- 
eration in the Sarnia library for some 
time. Access in every department is 
absolutely unrestricted. Reference 
books are kept in a separate room, into 
which the public pass at will. 

The general reading-room and the 
children’s room have wall cases in which 
are placed bound magazines and books 
of sections other than fiction. These 
books are not to be removed from the 
building. The circulating library is kept 
in the stack room, access to which is 
obtained through a wicket at one side 
of the librarian’s counter; the exit is 
through a similar wicket at the other 
side. Before entering the stack room, 
the reader hands his card and the book 
he is returning to the librarian, who 
stamps the receipt on the card. After 
choosing a book the borrower takes it to 
the librarian, who stamps the issue, re- 
taining the application slip from which 
to make entry in the membership book. 
Under this system more books can be 
issued in a given time than under the 
old. 

The title of a book leaves the reader 
guessing what are its contents. With 
the book in his hand, he soon knows 
whether he wishes to take it out or not. 
He chooses himself what he reads, and 
is therefore better satisfied. The ten- 
dency of the open shelf is to increase the 
output of solid literature. The reader 
whoturns unfailingly tothe fiction pages 
in a catalog, will, when admitted to the 
stack room, from curiosity inspect the 
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different shelves. A book attracts him, 
and he finds he has a taste for science, 
biography or travel, and embarks on a 
new line of reading. Thus the educa- 
tional value of the library is enhanced. 
The new system, in our experience, is 
quite as safe as the old. We have not 
lost a book since it came into operation. 
At first books were not replaced in their 
proper sequence on the shelves, but the 
public are becoming accustomed to the 
system, and we believe all ground of 
complaint on this score will be removed. 

The librarian, if he is interested in his 
work, may render very valuable assist- 
ance in popularizing the library. Those 
who need his assistance are the people 
the library is most anxious to reach. 
He may turn the occasional visitor into 
a regular patron of the library by timely 
assistance given in the selection of 
books. Prof. Bostwick, of the New York 
public library, states that from investi- 
gations made by himself he believes 
that a reputation for hospitality is the 
greatest factor in attracting people to 
the library. 

The library should be made as bright 
and cheerful as possible. The reading- 
rooms should be well lighted. In the 
winter evenings open grate fires add 
much to the attractiveness of the rooms. 
The shelves should be watched, and all 
books requiring to be cleaned or rebound 
should be removed. A filthy book may 
cause the library to lose a dozen mem- 
bers. 

We have a men’s club room furnished 
with arm chairs, in which the men may 
sit, smoking and chatting before the 
fire, or reading the papers. Tables are 
also provided for chess or checkers. 
This room is very popular, especially 
with the workingmen. We have an au- 
ditorium, seating 300 persons. This 
room we offer to any body of a public 
or semi-public nature, without charge. 
This puts us in touch with the public at 
another point. We propose inaugurating 
a course of free lectures for next winter 

I have spoken of the methods by 
which the library may be popularized as 
it were, within the walls. I shall now 


deal with the outside work. First im- 
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press the public with the idea that the 
library is a living institution. Adver- 
tise! Advertise!! Advertise!!! The local 
papers are sympathetic to the work of 
the library, and are glad to publish any 
items of interest. Furnish them with 
reports of board meetings. Publish lists 
of books put into stock. Issue bulle- 
tins of books dealing with public ques- 
tions. Analyze government reports on 
libraries, and show in what respect your 
library excels others of the same class. 
Foster a civic pride in the library by 
publishing reports of its progress. Hold 
exhibitions of pictures, rare books, or 
collections of different kinds. 

We published with excellent results a 
series of reviews of library books other 
than fiction. We would ask a naturalist 
to write a review of one of the nature 
books. Some one who was known to be 
interested in astronomy would be asked 
to write a review of an astronomical 
work, and so on, each man treating of 
his own hobby. In this way we inter- 
ested the bookish man in library work, 
and directed the attention of the gen- 
eral reader to valuable books in the li- 
brary. The librarian reported a marked 
demand for books reviewed. With re- 
lation to the schools, we have placed 
copies of our catalog in each room in 
all the schools, but beyond that, have 
not been able to devise any means of 
specially interesting school children in 
the library. 

In conclusion, take an interest in the 
work of the library, study to increase its 
efficiency, plan for its success as you 
would for your private iuterests, make 
it your hobby—no man could have a bet- 
ter one. If you do this, you will have 
solved the problem, How to deepen pub- 
lic interest in the library. 


There is a certain advantage in a 
small collection, on the museum plan, 
to trace and illustrate the evolution of 
printing and book production from the 
original manuscript forms, but the gen- 
eral collection of incunabula and rare 
specimens by modern public libraries is 
a gigantic error for which there is not 
the slightest excuse. 
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Co-operation of Public Library and 
Public School* 


J. P. Hoag, Brantford, Ont. 


Through the splendid work of Dr 
John Seath, high school inspector, 
much has been done in our Ontario 
schools for the encouragement of good 
reading by means of supplementary lit- 
erature; but the schools through lack of 
money find themselves hampered, while 
the libraries for various reasons have not 
been made use of by the children. What 
is needed is more systematic and sym- 
pathetic codperation between them. 

In this paper I shall as briefly as I 
may, show what can and has been done 
elsewhere and indicate what, in my opin- 
ion, we in Ontario may do even in small 
places and with small libraries 

In 1879, systematic codperation be- 
tween the schools and the public library 
began in Worcester, Mass. The libra- 
rian allowed each teacher half a dozen 
volumes for personal use, and also a 
much larger number of books for the use 
of the children, either at school or at 
home. Thus the teachers secured an 
abundance of books to supplement text 
books and to illustrate subjects. This 
new method has been generally adopted, 
and to-dayit is acommon thing to find 
schools well supplied with library books 
which have been selected and borrowed 
by the teacher, or which have been se- 
lected by the librarian and sent to dif- 
ferent rooms or schools in sets of 20, 40 
or more for periods varying in length 
from two weeks to six months. 


What has been done in the schools by means 
of the library 

a What has been done for the schools 
by means of the library may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1 Sets of books, very carefully se- 
lected (for whatever may be the opinion 
regarding censorship for adults there 
can be no two opinions as to its neces- 
sity for children) are sent to the differ- 
ent rooms for use by the pupils in school 
orathome. In some places the teacher 
is held responsible for the books, but in 


*Read before the Ontario Library association, Toronto, 
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Buffalo, where this work is carried on 
extensively, this is not required. Rules 
are of the teacher’s own making, but the 
books, thus sent, are not to be used in 
any way as a means of punishment by 
being withheld for breaches of discipline. 

2 Special cards have been issued to 
teachers enabling them to draw books 
for their own use or to lend to children. 
The number of books to be drawn varies, 
sometimes being as large as 40. The 
books need not directly bear on school 
work but may be general literature, even 
fiction. 

3 In addition to this, lists of books are 
carefully prepared and supplied to the 
schools or published in the newspapers. 
These lists are not usually long and are 
issued frequently; for instance lists of 
books for special days (such as Inde- 
pendence day, Washington’s birthday), 
lists for special grades, lists of books 
bearing on current topics, etc., and are 
prepared by librarian andteacher jointly. 

4 Courses of reading have been out- 
lined and credit given by the teacher of 
English for the work when completed. 

5 Sets of pictures consisting of re- 
productions of great works of art, pho- 
tographs of great buildings and great 
men, stereographs, even pictures cut 
from magazines and collected in scrap- 
books are loaned to schools and clubs. 
In the case of copies of great pictures 
the name of the artist, name of city 
where original is kept, and other infor- 
mation are plainly written ona slip and 
attached to the frame. 

6 In Providence, R. ]., the librarian, 
Mr Foster, visits the grammar schools 
personally each term and gives brief 
supplementary suggestions to the boys 
and girls. 

What has been done in the libraries them- 
selves 


b Great as is the work done in the 
school, greater still I think is the work 
done in the library itself, for it is of 
first importance to have the children 
form the habit of going to the library 
and learning to use it as a storehouse 
and workshop. 

1 First in this work I place the bul- 
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letin board. Intelligently used, a bul- 
letin board for children is a power for 
good. Post up short, attractive, legible 
lists of books on an interesting subject, 
and how quickly will the books be read. 
Post up a picture of a great man and 
under it the books or magazines which 
tell of that man’s work and the books 
are eagerly called for. 

2 The pernicious age limit of 14 years 
has been in many casesabolished. May 
it rest in peace. 

3 The two-book system is used some- 
what, so that a child may draw one book 
of fiction and one of nonfiction. 

4 Pictures have been mentioned al- 
ready in this paper, but the greatest 
value of pictures Is in the library which 
gets as many as possible of uniform size 
and frames with adjustable backs. These 
pictures are changed frequently to cor- 
respond with the season of the year 
and with current events. For instance 
pictures of birds are of great interest in 
spring. These pictures at once suggest 
the bulletin board again and give an 
opportunity to encourage nature study. 

5 Library clubs have been formed 
into leagues or chapters in many places, 
and courses of reading directed by the 
librarian of the children’s department. 
Sometimes a pledge is required to re- 
spect and take good care of the books. 

6 Children are given access to the 
books themselves, for books displayed 
in attractive binding are sure to attract. 
This of course presumes a children’s de- 
partment under proper supervision. 

7 Classes come from the schools to 
the library for instruction. The libra- 
rian or the teacher acquaints the pupils 
with the leading reference books, shows 
how to use them, gives some instruction 
on the use of indexes, tables of contents, 
crc: 

One of the earliest experiments in 
giving systematic instruction to school 
children at the library was made in 1896 
in Wales. The topic for the first year 
was the History of abook. I quote from 
John Ballinger’s paper read before the 
Library association of the United King- 
dom: We didn’t tell the children we 
were coming to give them a lesson on 
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the history of a book, or that we were 
going to give them a lesson at all. We 
started by saying that we were going 
to show them different kinds of books, 
and then beginning with a clay tablet, 
of which we had one genuine specimen 
(Babylonian) and one cast (Assyrian) 
made from an original in the British 
museum, we proceeded to show how the 
book and the art of writing and reading 
had gradually developed. We ex- 
plained to them the papyrus books of 
ancient Egypt, using as illustrations the 
beautiful reproductions of papyri pub- 
lished by the trustees of the British 
museum. We explained to them also 
that there had been different kinds of 
letters used to denote sounds, showing 
them the difference between the cunei- 
form writing and the picture writing of 
Egypt. We also dealt with books writ- 
ten upon vellum, using by way of illus- 
tration various manuscripts and deeds 
belonging to the library. Passing from 
the written to the printed book, we ex- 
plained a few elementary facts about the 
early history of printing and about early 
printing in England, using as illustra- 
tions four or five books printed before 
the year 1500, which we happen to pos- 
sess. Having introduced the subject of 
printing, we passed lightly over the in- 
terval between the early printed book 
and the modern book, explaining that 
the former had no title-page, no head 

lines, no pagination, no printer’s name, 
no place of printing, and that the capi- 
tal letters were omitted for the purpose 
of being put in by hand, and we showed 
them specimens of such capitals and 
also of books in which the capitals had 
never been inserted. To lead up from 
this point to the magnificent books of 
the present day was to give the children 
an object lesson in human progress 
which was not only instructive, but de- 
lightful. We show: d them by the way 
the facsimile examples of the Horn book 
from Mr Tuer’s interesting monograph 
on that subject. We also showed them 
books printed in Japan and other coun- 
tries, books for the blind, and similar 
byways of the book world. After giv- 
ing 39 lessons to a total of about 1600 
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children, between January and July of 
the present year, I say, without hesita- 
tion, that nothing I have ever been able 
to do in the whole course of my life has 
been so full of satisfaction as the work 
which I have just attempted to describe. 


What can we do? 


It is impossible for us in Ontario in 
our smaller towns and cities to accom- 
plish what the larger libraries of the 
United States have, but we can learn 
from their experience and we can at 
least do something. The important 
thing is to start and to start with enthu- 
siasm. Let me briefly state what I think 
we can ‘do: 

1 Let us interest the teachers and 
school-boards in this matter. How this 
was done is shown in a letter from Miss 
Downey, librarian, Ottumwa, Iowa. For 
the first year the work was confined to 
the high school, as lack of books pre- 
vented work with the junior grades and 
the demand was so great the librarian 
dared not increase it. At the beginning 
of the second year a reception was 
given at the library, to which all the 
teachers in the city, the members of the 
library board and their wives, the mem- 
bers of the board of education and their 
wives, the members of city council and 
their wives were invited. The reception 
was a hit and general interest in the 
work was aroused. 

2 Ifnotaseparate room,at least a chil- 
dren’s corner can be arranged. Have 
few titles but several copies of each pop- 
ular book and always keep the shelves 
open to the children at stated hours. 
If the library staff is insufficient to un- 
dertake the work, there are always 
teachers who will give one or more 
hours a week between four and six. 
Do not in securing books interfere with 
the main work of the library, which must 
always be for adults. The library is in 
no sense an adjunct to the school sys- 
tem but an important independent force 
coéperating with it. 

3 If the library can not send sets of 
books to the schools, let it issue special 
cards to teachers so that they may se- 
cure plenty of books for their rooms. 
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4 Bulletin boards are cheap and are 
of inestimable value at both schools and 
library. But don’t allow outsiders to 
advertise church or other entertain- 
ments thereon. 

5 Buy a few magazines to cut up, so 
that a few pictures of men, inventions, 
etc., may be posted up with lists of books 
bearing on them. This will entail little 
expense. 

6 Perry pictures cost I cent each and 
photographs from 10 cents to $1 and 
upward. Scrap-book col'ections of pic- 
tures on different subjects can easily be 
started and will grow. Invite the chil- 
dren to assist. Send these pictures and 
books to any school or children’s class 
under proper care. 

7 Story-telling or interesting talks on 
some one book or some one writer will 
stimulate interest. Teachers, preachers, 
reading men and women in general will 
be glad to assist occasionally. 

8 Amateur photography can be called 
into use and pictures placed fora limited 
time onthe children’s tables. Amateur 
photographers will be glad to exhibit 
their work. 

g Let the public know what you 
want and let them know that donations 
of suitable books and pictures will be 
gladly received. 

10 Don’t force good literature on the 
children, but don’t put any book of weak 
or doubtful moral influence on the 
shelves of the children’s corner. 

11 Above all things abolish the age 
limit. 

Where to obtain further information 


Those who desire further information 
as to work along these lines will find 
much to help them in various numbers of 
Pusiic Lispraries and the Library jour- 
nal. The best general article I know 
of, however, is that of Mr Wellman of 
Springfield, Mass., published in Adantic 
monthly for September, 1902. Reports 
of various public libraries such as those 
of Springfield, Mass., Brookline, Mass., 
Providence, R. I., Cleveland, Ohio, etc., 
are very suggestive and may usually be 
obtained by dropping a card to the li- 
brarian. 
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Children in the Public Library 


Henrietta Jackson, librarian public library, 
Winnipeg 


Anyone who has had experience or 
even an observant frequenter of a pub- 
lic library, knows well the necessity of 
a children’s department. In some li- 
braries there is an age limit, say four- 
teen years; then many children are de- 
barred entirely. In homes where the 
surroundings and examples are not what 
they might be, the children’s depart- 
ment would be of great benefit. Things 
can be made so interesting and attract- 
ive, and a good class of books and pic- 
tures are within reach all the time. 
What opportunities a librarian of this 
department has of helping along boys 
and girls with hints about books, and 
how gratifying to see such hints taken 
advantage of ! 

Let us now consider the attractions 
offered in this department. The tables 
and chairs are of different heights to be 
comfortable for all sizes of children. 
Pictorial magazines and books are upon 
the tables, a good class of pictures on 
the walls and books are on the shelves 
usually open to all. These books are 
not made up of all kinds, but are care- 
fully selected, such as poetry, historical 
stories, mythology, nature books, geo- 
graphical, fairy tales and stories for 
boys and for girls. It is quite likely 
that some boy may require or at least 
inquire for, a dime novel class of book, 
and I know of a case where a boy asked 
repeatedly for a certain book of this 
style and his request was finally granted. 
I wonder if the realization was equal to 
the anticipation. Then in regard to 
books suitable for girls, are the numer- 
ous publications of the Elsie series and 
of Pansy books desirable? If parents 
care to exercise any judgment over their 
children’s reading, let them read again 
the books they themselves read when 
young and see if such books are enjoyed, 
and if they care to have the present gen- 
eration peruse them by the dozen. 

There are classes of children in large 
cities which are out of the reach of the 
children’s department. Boston and 


Pittsburg and other cities in the United 
States have formed what are known as 
Home reading clubs. In this way se- 
lections of books are sent to the homes. 
They are looked after by a supervisor 
or visitor. 

Children acquire confidence in their 
librarian, also their teacher, and ask all 
sorts of questions of them, and there- 
fore librarian and teacher must be care- 
ful in answering accurately, and respect 
the confidence placed in them. When 
left to themselves children lose inter- 
est in books. Again some games might 
be encouraged, some simple questions 
propounded, the answers to which the 
children could look up. Reading clubs 
might be formed where all can hear and 
see explained and illustrated a certain 
book, especially nature books in which 
are described the habits of many ani- 
mals, insects and birds; by reading and 
hearing about them the children are 
taught to be kind to them and not harm 
them. 

Some people are of the opinion that 
in this department boys and girls should 
be separated, but I think it is best to 
let them mingle and thus learn how to 
act properly in each others company, if 
only by force of example. 

To exemplify the close relation of 
the children’s librarian and the teacher, 
classes could be brought to the library 
from time to time to see books, pictures, 
maps, etc., bearing on any particular 
subject under study. Geography and 
history especially can be made most in- 
teresting by many illustrations avail- 
able. The librarian would suggest to 
the teacher what use could be made of 
certain books of travel and aids to his- 
tory, and the librarian should be in- 
formed from time to time of the subjects 
under study, so that books suitable to 
the subject shall be available. Let, say 
a dozen pupils be sent to look up in- 
formation with directions to personally 
meet the librarian who will then point 
out what books to use and how to use 
them. Teachers should be allowed to 
take out several books at a time for 
school work. The librarian should send 
lists of books appropriate to school 
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studies to be distributed in the schools. 
Sometimes 50 or more volumes are 
charged to the teacher of the higher 
grades, and a librarian visits the room 
regularly and checks up the books. 
These books are issued to the pupils for 
home use and the teacher is custodian. 
It is a difficult matter to fit the books 
to proper grades. Each class must be 
studied with the teacher before a selec- 
tion can be made. For example the 
same books or pictures would not alike 
interest all children in the same school 
grade; children in the poorer localities 
and children of foreigners need much 
simpler books than do children of more 
enlightened parents. In other words we 
must adapt ourselves to circumstances, 
traits, and I may almost say fancies, 
because a child’s fancy at times comes 
very near being absolute truth and even 


philosophy. 


Free Access in an Ontario Library 
Norman Gurd, trustee, Sarria public library 


The maxim that the library belongs 
to the people, may be stated as the 
golden rule in modern library adminis- 
tration. Always admitted in theory it 
has only in recent years been carried 
into practice. Recognizing this princi- 
ple, intricate and voluminous rules have 
given place to simple regulations cover- 
ing essentials only. No longer are the 
walls of libraries placarded with warn- 
ings threatening penalties if this or that 
rule is infringed. The reader hascome 
into his own. 

Perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment of this idea is seen in the system 
known as Free access, under which the 
shelves of the library are thrown open 
to the public. 

The new system has been for some 
time in operation in the Sarnia public 
library. There is no restriction except 
that the librarian in his discretion may 
refuse to allow children to enter the 
stack room. Every department is open. 
Reference books are kept in a special 
room into which readers pass at will. 

The children’s reading-room is fur- 
nished with wall cases in which are 


placed bound copies of juvenile maga- 
zines and books of travel, history, gen- 
eral literature, and science, specially 
adapted forchildren. These books are 
to be read in the room and can not be 
taken from the building. 

The main collection of books, includ- 
ing biography, travel, juvenile literature, 
fiction, science, and history, is placed in 
the stack room, entrance to which is 
obtained through a brass gate at one 
side of the librarian’s counter; the exit 
is at the other side through a similar 
gate. These fittings were designed and 
put in place by the Library Bureau. On 
entering the building the member de- 
livers his book to the librarian and has 
his card stamped to show the return. 
He then enters the stack room, selects 
a book and passing out presents an ap- 
plication slip, card, and the book chosen, 
to the librarian, who stamps the issue 
upon the card and returns book and card 
tothe borrower. The slips are the basis 
upon which charges are made in mem- 
bership book. 

The theory of free access can not 
successfully be attacked, though its op- 
ponents contend that serious difficulties 
arise in Carrying it into practice. The 
principal arguments used against free 
access are that books are taken down 
for inspection and are not replaced 
where they belong, and also that books 
are stolen. There is foundation for the 
first objection. 

Confusion ‘is, we find, caused by the 
carelessness of patrons in this regard, 
books sometimes being taken out of one 
section and replaced in another. The 
librarian is, however, constantly explain- 
ing to readers the importance of replac- 
ing books in regular sequence, and con- 
ditions in this respect are improving. 
So far as we know we have not lost any 
books, and we believe the new system to 
be quite as safe as the old. We believe 
that under the new system more books 
can be issued ina given time than under 
the old. The patrons of the library are 
also very strongly in favor of free access. 
We have had no complaints against the 
system, while readers have told us that 
they never knew what the contents of 
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the library were until they were allowed 
to inspect the shelves. We believe that 
the new system encourages members to 
take up new lines of reading. The man 
who invariably turns to the fiction pages 
in a catalog will, when allowed free 
access to the shelves, examine books in 
other sections, at first, perhaps merely 
from curiosity, but some book catches 
his fancy and leads him into new fields 
of thought. The open shelf thus adds 
to the educational value of a library. 

Our system of placing the sections 
we believe to be a good one. It is to 
alternate a popular with a less popular 
class. This lessens the danger of crowd- 
ing in the aisles, and at the same time 
places solid literature where readers of 
a lighter class can not fail to see it; e.g. 
one side of an aisle would be fiction, the 
other side science. 

We are firm believers in the open- 
shelf system, and have no intention of 
returning to old methods. The faults 
of the new system are as nothing to its 
merits. We are circulating more books 
than we ever did, especially in what may 
be termed solid literature. There is less 
delay and more satisfaction in selection, 
and above all the public feel that the 
library really is their own and appreciate 
it accordingly. 

A comparison of the circulation of 
different classes of books, in the Sarnia 
public library, in 1900 and 1903, between 
which dates the library applied the open 
access system to its entire collections 
of books, reveals in a very striking man- 
ner the fact that the tendency of unre- 
stricted access to the books on public 
library shelves, is in the direction of 
more solid reading, a decrease in the 
percentage of fiction, both adult and 
juvenile, and an increase in the percent- 
age of history, biography, literature, etc. 


ere are the figures: 1900 1903 
DMEM Le mr chet Osha Ga eels 17,227 9737 
SEVERN SHEN 5s cn ixn sane ox oi os 4684 2810 
SRMUED ooo ts ans ss boos 24s 791 1384 
Miscellameous.......... 2.0.5 142 795 
AAROIMIO SiS. cokes csueeses RED 1384 
DURUMIN Es k5 usd toewes Sa0ds50 SOO gos 
ROE se ins io esnicecsecsnsesss ao 903 
BRED 565s cei cuseks saeeees 611 705 


TORR OCE 6 as eames eeleas 5 266 409 
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Library Matters in Montreal 
C. H. Gould, B. A., librarian, McGill university 


The same causes, racial, political, and 
religious, which give Montreal interest 
and individuality among Canadian cit- 
ies, are so far operative in her library 
realm as to render precedents of com- 
paratively small value here—precedents, 
that is to say, concerning matters of 
general policy; in these latter we are a 
law unto ourselves, and this is, perhaps, 
the reason why Mr Carnegie’s offer of a 
public library building was ultimately 
lost to the city. 

There have been a good many refer- 
ences to this question, chiefly by per- 
sons who were looking at it more or less 
from the outside, but in replying to them 
one may say with the worthy old Scots- 
man, Ye’re aye girdin’ at my drinkin’, 
but ye ne’er consider my drouth. Those 
who have mildly “girded” at Montreal 
for failing to avail herself of Mr Carne- 
gie’s liberality, have quite neglected to 
“consider” the exceptional difficulties 
in the way of doing so; for in Montreal 
it would have been necessary to recon- 
cile differences not merely of religious 
belief, but of language and race as well. 
And, even though it be granted that 
these are not insuperable obstacles, and 
that Montreal has not a monopoly in re- 
gard to them, nevertheless they are ac- 
centuated here by the fact that the dif- 
ference in race and language coincides 
with the difference in religion—the 
French-speaking people being, almost 
to a man, Roman Catholic, while those 
who use English are, in the main, Prot- 
estant. Moreover, while the French 
outnumber their English fellow-citizens 
in the ratio of about three to one, the 
English contribute an unusually large 
percentage of the “sinews of war.” 
These are only a few obvious difficul- 
ties. There are many others quite as 
serious if not quite so apparent. Ina 
word, the whole question seemed so 
fertile in opportunities for misunder- 
standing and bad feeling that most 
thoughtful minds in the city—among 
them the Roman Catholic archbishop 
himself— considered it mere prudence 
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to forego Mr Carnegie’s generous offer. 
As a matter of fact, although they can 
not be said to redound very greatly to 
her credit, Montreal already has three 
public libraries; and it seems only fair 
to the city that the above fact should 
be dwelt upon for a moment, because 
the existence of any public library in 
Montreal is sometimes ignored. These 
three libraries are the Fraser institute, 
the Montreal free public library, and 
the library of the Numismatic and _anti- 
quarian society. The latter, although 
open to the public, is neither classified 
nor cataloged. The Montreal free 
public library is conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers.contains some 20,000v. of the- 
ological and reference works, chiefly 
written in French, and 8000 to 10,000v. 
of English books, which constitute a 
circulating library. There is a catalog 
in book form, of the English works; 
though its framers did not, apparently, 
set great store by Cutter’s rules. The 
Fraser institute, the largest of the three, 
is in the strict sense of the word a free 
public library. It is open daily (Sun- 
days included) from ga. m. to 10 p. m., 
and it possesses some 41,000v. very well 
selected, of which about half are written 
in English and the remainder in French, 
with the exception of some 700 to 8oov. 
of German literature, for which the in- 
stitute is indebted to the German soci- 
ety. There is a card catalog, though 
not an entirely adequate one, and, most 
unfortunately for the institute, the cards 
are not of standard size. The fixed lo- 
cation is used in classifying the books, 
and the charging is done in a ledger. 
The Fraser institute is maintained solely 
by endowment and by private subscrip- 
tion. It is resorted to chiefly for the 
sake of the lighter classes of literature. 
But this by no means implies that it 
circulates nothing but fiction. Its latest 
report puts the average number of read- 
ers at 273 daily, and the issue of books 
at the rate of about 77,000v. a year. 
The city is in the main dependent 
upon the McGill university for a refer- 
ence library. The university library is 
open to the public for all purposes of 
serious reading, and for such purposes 


it is being more and more freely used. 
Thus by means of a certain degree of 
coéperation, a reasonable amount of 
work is accomplished for the public. 

There is one public library here, how- 
ever, which, though Montreal can not 
legitimately claim it as her own, Is so 
near to her that she may at least be al- 
lowed to claim relationship. This is the 
pretty suburban library of Westmount. 
Few libraries of its size have a better 
record; and, gratifying as the statistics 
are, its actual work is even better. But 
to dilate upon this congenial subject is 
reserved for another and better qualified 
writer. 

When one turns to the private and 
semi-public libraries of Montreal, the 
resources of the old town become ap- 
parent. True, we have recently lost the 
almost priceless treasures of the late 
Abbé Verreau, to whom and to whose 
books the historian Parkman often ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness. They 
have gone to Quebec, to Laval univer- 
sity. But there remain the archives of 
the Seminary of StSulpice and St Mary’s 
college, the libraries of the Seminary, 
of Montreal college, of McGill univer- 
sity, numerous society, parochial, and 
institute libraries, not to mention many 
exceedingly valuable private collections. 
These, however, are all, or in great part, 
known, and a fresh description could 
not but prove wearisome; whereas the re- 
cent Masson sale is a matter of interest. 

The late Hon. L. R. Masson owned 
during his lifetime a large and excellent 
library, which included among standard 
works many choice Canadian tid-bits. 
Moreover, Mr Masson, being connected 
by marriage with the McKenzie family, 
inherited a mass of important manu- 
scripts, some of which he made use of 
in his Bourgeois du Nord Ouest. Books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts were all 
brought to the hammer a few days ago, 
but, fortunately for us, hardly a single 
item of value was bought outside of this 
country, while a very large part of the 
whole still remains in Montreal, having 
simply changed hands. The catalog 
contained a number of rarities, e. g.: 
the 1613 edition of Champlain’s Voy- 
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ages (a rather poor copy), several Mes- 
plets (Montreal's first printer), and per- 
haps most interesting of all, a copy of 
the presumably unique book, St Ursula’s 
convent, or the Nun of Canada. This 
was the first novel published in Ontario, 
or Upper Canada as the province was 
then called. It was printed at Kingston 
in 1824. For years bibliophiles and li- 
braries had been searching in vain for 
this book, which apparently no one had 
been able to discover until it unexpect- 
edly came to light at the Masson sale. 
St Ursula’s convent has been transfer- 
red in excellent preservation, and with 
great appropriateness to the Public li- 
brary of Toronto, which is now the 
happy possessor of the only copy of this 
book that is known to exist. 

Besides the books, a very consider- 
able number of manuscripts was dis- 
posed of at this sale. They consisted of 
32 lots, dating from about 1775 to 1797, 
though a few are later. All are of his- 
torical importance, and especially so to 
Canadians. To mention only a few, 
there was an Orderly book begun by 
Capt. Anthony Vialar of the British mil- 
itia, on Sept. 17, 1775, and kept by him 
until November 16, when it was contin- 
ued by Capt. Robert Lester, and contain- 
ing information relative to the siege of 
Quebec by Montgomery; there were the 
instructions given by Wolfe for the 2oth 
regiment of foot, in case of the French 
landing, 1775, with many lettersof Hugh 
Finley, Postmaster-General of British 
North America in 1775, and a large 
number of letters, journals and memoirs 
relative to the fur trade, the manners 
and customs of the Indians, and the af- 
fairs of the North West Company, writ- 
ten by Rodrick McKenzie, Simon Fraser, 
James McKenzie, John Johnson, Henry 
Alexander jr., and many others. The 
buyers were, the Archives department 
of the Dominion government, the To- 
ronto public library, the McGill univer- 
sity library, which latter secured prac- 
tically everything relating to the fur 
trade and to the North West Company. 

The last thing to be recorded in 
Montreal’s library history is the recent 
announcement that we are to have this 


year at McGill a summer course in li- 
brary economy. Not only the Province 
of Quebec but Ontario, indeed the whole 
country has for some years felt the need 
of a library school which might do or 
try in some measure to do for Canadian 
librarianship what is being done so ad- 
mirably by the library schools of the 
United States for the librarians of that 
country. 

McGill university is well placed to 
undertake such a work, and the cordi- 
ality with which the Ontario Library as- 
sociation recently received the proposal 
may be accepted as an earnest of the 
good relations which will and ought to 
exist between the school and one im- 
portant body of librarians. Unless in- 
dications fail, the response from other 
quarters will also be general. The 
course this year will begin early in June, 
and will be short but thorough and prac- 
tical so far as it goes. The intention is 
to adapt the instruction primarily to 
those who are already engaged in work 
in the smaller libraries, although the 
needs of others who have as yet had no 
library experience will be carefully con- 
sidered, and assistants in any library 
would probably benefit by taking the 
course. 

For tuition, the fee will be almost 
nominal, and it is expected that special 
rates for board in Montreal, combined 
with certain other privileges, will bring 
the cost of the course within the reach 
of everyone who may desire to enter 
upon it. 

It goes without saying that no summer 
school can take the place of a course ex- 
tending through the session, as a regu- 
lar department of college instruction. 
This latter consummation is what is 
looked forward to and ultimately desired 
at McGill. For the present, however, 
let us hope that the summer school may 
prove effective, and enable some of us 
to discharge in a manner our debt as co- 
laborers in the Dominion library field. 

Neither training nor experience will 
create the essential power in successful 
library work—an honesty of purpose in 
the exercise of our enthusiasm. 
































The Ontario Library Association 


The Ontario Library Association 
Fourth annual meeting 


Easter Monday and Tuesday, April 
4 and 5, was the date and the Canadian 
institute, Toronto, the place. The many 
volumes of transactions of learned so- 
cieties all over the world looked down 
upon a large and representative audi- 
ence, gathered from Lancaster at the 
extreme east of the province, and Chat- 
ham on the west and many points be- 
twéen. This fourth annual meeting of 
the Ontario Library association was the 
largest, most enthusiastic, and in gen- 
eral, the best yet. The preponderance 
of men—about 5 to 1 in favor of the 
men—is explained by the fact that On- 
tario possesses, as yet, very few expert 
librarians, and it is the library boards 
that do the work of the libraries. An- 
other striking fact was the large num- 
ber of college men and women present. 
When learning and financial power com- 
bine, the work of the library must ad- 
vance. 

The president for 1903-4 was H. H. 
Langton, librarian of the University of 
Toronto library. This was his second 
year as president and his duties have 
been ably discharged. The secretary’s 
annual report was Mr Langton’s first 
order of business, and it chronicled the 
activity in library buildings and library 
work generally during the past year, and 
stated the secretary’s correspondence as 
350 letters and cards sent and received, 
and some 1800 circulars, programs and 
pamphlets sent out. Prof. A. B. Ma- 
callum presented his report as treasurer, 
showing a small deficit, but prospects 
of a clean sheet very shortly. 
in presenting the report of the commit- 
tee on Best books, asked for some in- 
dication of how far previous lists have 
been of use, and on receiving assurances 
that the lists had been highly valued, 
promised a speedy issue of the next list. 

The report of the committee on Trav- 
eling libraries stated that the govern- 
ment had sent out 31 libraries of Sov. 
each to the mining, lumber, and con- 
struction camps, where they were very 
much appreciated, but that no effort had 
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been made as yet to issue these libraries 
to schools or study clubs. The com- 
mittee on an Ontario library commis- 
sion reported that the government was 
still unresponsive to their arguments 
and pleadings. The association told 
the committee to keep pegging away, 
and to do it harder than ever, till suc- 
cess crowned their efforts. 

Two capital papers closed this session. 
The first wasa discussion by W. J. Robert- 
son, St Catharines, on the topic: Should 
the education department issue a libra- 
rian’s certificate? Mr Robertson made 
out a strong case for special training for 
librarians, but held that the government 
should not undertake this work. Private 
enterprise would furnish means of train- 
ing, but the government should conduct 
the examination and issue the certifi- 
cate. The association unanimously 
agreed to appoint acommittee of Messrs 
Robertson, Moshier (Sarnia), and Brad- 
ley (Berlin), to wait on the Minister of 
education and urge the matter upon 
him, taking as their text this resolution: 
That the librarians of public libraries 
receiving not less than 75% of the max- 
imum government grant shall hold jun- 
ior leaving (or its equivalent) English 
standing, and in addition be required to 
pass a professional examination in li- 
brary work, under the control of the 
Education department, this regulation 
not to apply to present librarians. 

Norman Gurd of Sarnia dealt with 
the subject: How to deepen public in- 
terest in the library. Mr Gurd is a great 
enthusiast in library matters, and has 
given much time and energy to the work 
of the Sarnia public library, with strik- 
ing success. His paper was a capital 
study of the subject by a cultured and 
practical trustee. 

The evening session was character- 
ized by addresses from two well-known 
Canadian authors and by a social hour 
at the close. W. A. Fraser, the author 
of Mooswa, and J. Macdonald Oxley, 
the writer of boys’ stories, discussed 
their specialties, nature stories and boys’ 
books. Both pleaded for more Cana- 
dian appreciation of Canadian literature, 
Mr Fraser referring with pride to the 
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place of Canadians, as Roberts and 
Seton-Thompson, at the head of animal 
story writers, Kipling being their only 
peer, and claiming Wild animals I have 
known as worth all the problem novels 
ever written. 

The chief fault with the Tuesday 
morning session was the speed at which 
the clock hustled around the hours. 
There was much to say, many to say it, 
and only a few short hours for it all. 

E. A. Hardy, Lindsay, led an open 
conference, illustrated with many blue 
prints and photographs, on Library 
buildings in Ontario. In the past year 
and a half 22 new library buildings have 
been erected in Ontario, 19 Carnegie 
buildings and three others, the Carnegie 
grants varying from $7000 to $100,000, 
most of them, however, from $10,000 to 
$20,000. Two places have not yet built, 
St Thomas and Toronto. One place re- 
fused Mr Carnegie’s offer, and one place 
is still considering it. Only four sites 
were given, the city or town purchasing 
in most cases. The sites were all central 
and generally on large and isolated lots. 
Brick was the favorite building material, 
Guelph, however, using cement blocks. 
Fourteen of the libraries reported their 
aggregate present number of volumes 
as 96,000, and the capacity of their stack 
rooms as 314,000. This allows them a 
good many years’ expansion before they 
begin to crowd. Nearly all the buildings 
are one-story, with high basements; 
steam or hot water heating is general; 
lavatories and toilet rooms are plenti- 
fully supplied. Lindsay and St Cath- 
arines have fireproof vaults. Domes 
adorn the tops of the buildings at Brant- 
ford, Guelph, Sarnia, Paris,and Chatham, 
the last three being one-story buildings. 
Berlin, Brockville, Chatham, Guelph, 
Lindsay, Ottawa, St Catharines, and 
Windsor have card catalogs. Eight li- 
braries have bulletin boards, seven have 
magazine racks, and six have metal 
stacks. Sarnia and Lindsay have full 
open access, and Berlin, Stratford, Ot- 
tawa, and Guelph have partial access. 
Ten libraries have children’s rooms, 
and Berlin, Brantford, Lindsay, Sarnia, 
and Smith’s Falls have smoking rooms. 


Two, Smith’s Falls and Stratford, have 
living apartments for the janitor in the 
basement. The free discussion during 
the conference brought out many inter- 
esting points. The interesting fact was 
made known that the plans of two of 
the library buildings, Berlin and Lind- 
say, were the direct result of Mr East- 
man’s talk on library buildings at the 
meeting of 1902. 

Some practical steps in the codpera- 
tion of the library and the school were 
discussed by J. P. Hoag, Brantford, in 
a carefully prepared and very suggest- 
ive paper. (See page 225.) 

A long discussion took place on the 
reduced government grant to libraries. 
As the grant to individual libraries has 
been cut in two, owing to the increased 
demands upon the lump sum appropri- 
ated by the legislature, due to the in- 
crease in the number of libraries, many 
of the smaller libraries are finding it 
very difficult to make both ends meet. 
A committee was appointed to wait on 
the Deputy minister of education in the 
matter, and finally the incoming execu- 
tives were instructed to confer with the 
Minister of education. This they did, 
and the minister agreed to look into the 
matter fully. 

The association was very much pleased 
to see C. H. Gould, librarian McGill 
university, Montreal, present at the 
meeting. Mr Gould had the pleasing 
announcement to make that, beginning 
in June next, McGill university would 
give a short course in library training, 
specially suitable for those in charge of 
small libraries. 

The officers for the year 1904-5 will 
be as follows: President, W. Tytler, 
Guelph public library; Ist vice-pres., W. 
J. Robertson, St Catharines public li- 
brary; 2d vice-pres., N. Gurd, Sarnia 
public library; secretary, E. A. Hardy, 
Lindsay public library; treasurer, AB. 
Macallum, Canadian institute, Toronto; 
councellors, Jas. Bain, Toronto public 
library, W. F. Moore, Dundas public li- 
brary, Alex. Steele, Orangeville public 
library, A. Sheddrick, Chatham public 
library, H. H. Langton, University of 
Toronto library. 
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Carnegie Libraries in Canada 
Corrected to April 1, 1904 
The following is an approximately 
complete list of the gifts of Andrew 
Carnegie to Canadian public libraries: 


PREMMUTNOIE ss cosa 'e-ie.s 28s oes te coe $24,500 
BRTANONS ONG. isa eiveweets cece ce 35,000 
Brockville, Ont. (not “— esac 15,000 
Chatham, Ont.. Re ea . 19,000 
Collingwood, RRR Re 12,500 
RSOIN WV ANNs CONG ss < 656054 00 e000 2 8 5:0 7,000 
ie Gt, Ca 50,000 
OOO Se ea 20,000 
RNC ONG 6 acs ots ois os wie s.0 a elas 10,000 
RENNIN, MORE is 5 cscs eae tase aes 20,000 
Halifax, N. S.(not yet accepted)... 75,000 
L indsay, NOME c's daa Pa eeeee es 13,000 
MB AREOPOL ORT. «55:06 «4 :0-0,0bsei0 se eeisieis 10,000 
POM CONE, > s26s02420300sece.ss O00 
Montfeal, P. Q. (subsequently de- 

“ie 2 an ea 150,000 
OPUCR ae ONE oo cess Lok ee seee a bees 100,000 
0 OS a re 10,000 
Balmerston, Ont. «i..6s:6-s4:c00 8000 10,000 
PEMOTORS, ORG 655.6060 < owen cos 10,000 
BRETT | oo 6 sce sca cd euacesceae 15,000 
Sanit Ste Marie; Ont: 06.65.6686 10,000 
ro) eo) PEt. Ne SO A a ere 15,000 
Smith's Fails, Ont......:........ asa. F060 
Seccatnarines, ONt........26..22.s. 20000 
UN NEIE UNG US cscs soc csse side ss ss 50,000 
St Thomas, Ont.. ess cases ose BECO 
Stratford, Ont. .» £5,000 
Sydney, N.S (not yet accepted). .. 15,000 
PLO GC | ae ee er ererier 350,000 
Vancouver, Pees. cs decent SOCOO 
WAGUOLIAN EIN os 635. cksaessaeeee, SOOO 
co 0) rr 10,000 
WIRESOLO ONT .acnicccssusscatess ZROOO 
Winnipes, Nani. i5..s cisceweee see's 75,000 
MSAMMMAOUED, Nav o sip 66. s2y. ovsia are evcieeis. sig 4,000 


The Library of Parliament 

What the British museum is to the 
mother country, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale to France, and the Library of 
congress to the United States, the Library 
of Parliament is—or rather should be— 
to Canada. It-is the nearest approach 
that we yet have to a national library. 
It contains the largest, and in many re- 
spects the most valuable collection of 
books in the dominion. Like the Brit- 
ish museum and the Library of con- 
gress, it is entitled, under the copyright 
act, to a copy of every book published 
in Canada. It is supported by and be- 
longs to the people of the dominion. 

It is questionable, however, whether 
the Library of Parliament is, even rela- 
tively, of the same value to Canadian 


scholars and students and librarians, as 
the great national libraries of England 
and the United States. The British 
museum has been the foster-mother of 
the public libraries of England. In 
countless ways it has lent its powerful 
arm to the furtherance of the library 
movement. It has stood for all that is 
best in the modern library spirit. The 
Library of congress is conducted upon 
the same broad, national lines. Like 
our Parliamentary library at Ottawa, it 
was established primarily for the use 
of the people’s representatives in the 
legislature, but unlike the Library of 
Parliament, it has not been rigidly con- 
fined to that narrow end. Those who 
have been charged with its adminis- 
tration have conceived that there was 
a much wider field for a truly national 
library than merely to supply the needs 
of members of congress, or members of 
parliament. The Library of congress 
takes the entire country as its field. By 
the provision of special facilities for 
original research; by the publication of 
bulletins, special lists, etc.; by the dis- 
tribution of printed catalog cards ata 
purely nominal price; by codperation 
with the American Library association 
in such large projects as the new A. L. 
A. catalog; and in many other ways, 
the Library of congress has justly earned 
the name of a National library. 

Is it not regrettable that the Library 
of Parliament should be practically con- 
fined to the use of members of parlia- 
ment during the few months of the ses- 
sion? Surely librarians and the friends 
of the library movement in Canada are 
not- unreasonable when they hope for 
the inauguration of a more effective 
and far-reaching policy as respects the 
Library of Parliament—a policy which 
will make it, with its really splendid 
collections of books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts, and its efficient staff, the 
center of all that is best in modern li- 
brarianship, a source of inspiration and 
helpfulness to other Canadian libraries, 
and of the widest usefulness to scholars 
and students both at home and abroad. 
Then, and only then, will it be entitled 
to rank as a National library. 
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PuBLIC LIBRARIES does not appear in August or Sep- 
tember, and 1o numbers constitute a volume. 





Canada number—In response to the re- 
quest of our readers in Canada, we have 
prepared this number of Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES, dealing with the situations and 
problems of the libraries across the 
border. In this we have had in mind 
to furnish a source of information con- 
cerning the libraries of Canada, and to 
present suggestions bearing on the work 
there from library people in Canada, 
who understand the situation better 
than an outsider. We trust the result 
will be at least fairly satisfactory to 
those most concerned. 

We acknowledge with gratitude our 
debt to our Canadian friends and es- 
pecially to Mr Burpee of Ottawa, in col- 
lecting the material and for many sug- 
gestions which have been helpful in pre- 
paring this number. 

Please count us again!—In the discus- 
sion relative to the establishment of a 
bibliographical and critical periodical by 
the A. L. A. Publishing board, referred 
to elsewhere, a number of erroneous 
statements were made relative to the 
extent and scope of the field covered by 
Pusiic Liprartss and Publishers’ weekly- 
Library journal. The representative of 
the latter was present, and though the 
statement was made that its subscription 
list was between 300 and 400 only, it 
was not objected to, according tothe sec- 
retary’s report, so it may be passed over 
in discussing the matter here, though the 
figures given are a surprise. 

But we can not let the statement in re- 
gard to the circulation of Pusiic LiBrRa- 
RIES pass unnoticed. Where those who 
spoke got the misleading statements 
they made about our circulation is a 
question. A simple inquiry, if nothing 
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more, would have met with prompt 
response of the correct figures, which 
are several times over what they were 
given by those who essayed to speak 
for PusLic Liprarigs, apparently with- 
out information. 

Mr Dana’s statement, as reported, that 
the proposed publication should be of a 
popular character and issued at a mod- 
erate price and therefore it would be 
impossible to make it a part of any ex- 
isting journal, gives us reason for restat- 
ing that, that is just what we have done 
in issuing Pusiic Liprariegs, as is testi- 
fied to by thousands of our readers all 
over this country, in Europe,and in Aus- 
tralia. 

We have frankly said to our contribu- 
tors and readers many times that we do 
not attempt scientific library economy 
or advanced bibliography. Our aim has 
been to present practical up-to-date 
methods and results in library manage- 
ment. Wedoclaim, and our pages will 
substantiate that claim, that we keep in 
the front in presenting the best and most 
approved by experience, of. everything 
in the practical management, methods, 
and equipment of a first-class library, 
large or small. We know our field here 
and we stand by and for all our claims 
without fear or favor. Our witnesses to 
this are legion. For this we charge $1 
a year to our thousands of readers, who 
are among those whose good opinion 
confirms the belief that Pusiic Lisra- 
RIES is doing a work that is appreciated. 

Commissions, school commissioners, 
library schools, associations, and indi- 
viduals order Pustic Lisrartigs in lots 
of from Io to 500 for distribution where 
they think they are needed, so in addi- 
tion to the thousands on our subscription 
list the mailing list every month carries 
from 100 to 500 extra copies for distri- 
bution. We have the largest authentic 
library mailing list in existence. 

One can not help wondering in read- 
ing the report of the discussion and the 
figures and statements made, if those 
making them know that there really is 
anything west of the Alleghenies. Even 
Mr Dana seems to forget it. Well, there 
are more than a thousand subscribers in 
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New England that know Pusric Lipra- 
RIES comes from here every month, and 
nearly as many more in the Central At- 
lantic states that bid us constant good 
cheer. 

Another library periodical— The announce- 
ment of Mr Fletcher at the joint library 
meeting at Atlantic City last month, and 
reported in the proceedings, that the 
A. L. A. Publishing board has under con- 
sideration the publication of a period- 
ical for the proper evaluation of current 
literature, if carried into effect, will be 
the most important piece of work that 
body has yet brought forth. It is the 
one thing that has not yet been done sat- 
isfactorily. The Dia/comes nearest to it 
of any attempt made, and yet the pages 
of the Dzal itself give evidence of the 
difficulty of the task 

Every librarian of every kind has 
wished, times without number, for a 
competent, satisfactory, comprehensive, 
unprejudiced criticism of the books that 
are held in such high esteem by their 
individual publishers, who are insistent 
through their own various publications 
that here isthe ultimatum on the subject. 
Nearly as many times has every libra- 
rian of every kind had to acknowledge 
when influenced by a printed criticism, 
that the volume in question was taken 
on faith just as much as if he had chosen 
it himself and was not nearly so often 
as satisfactory for his purposes as if he 
had, and again he has wished for some 
outside source where he could turn and 
find the help in impartially judging the 
merits of books he wanted to buy. If 
the Publishing board has found a plan 
by which this help can be furnished, then 
it ought, without delay and without res- 
ervation, put it into effect at once. Itis 
needed, it is called for and it will be 
gladly welcomed. And in this Pusiic 
LiprARIEs will be found where it has al- 
ways stood, ready and willing to forward 
the interests and progress of the libraries 
all over the country, regardless of loca- 
tion, size and character, and withheld 
from offering the best that can be had 
by no affiliation or entangling alliances. 

Pusiic LisrAriks has, from the first, 
recognized the difficulty in the matter 
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of offering worthy criticism. When, on 
the several occasions it has seemed ex- 
pedient to offer an opinion on a publica- 
tion offered to libraries, it has invariably 
found that remonstrances from some 
source have followed. Sometimes it has 
been from other publishers; sometimes 
it has been the librarian of one kind of 
library,thenof another. Again approval 
would come from the Pacific coast, to be 
followed by protest from the coast of 
Maine. The desires of Los Angeles are 
not those of Boston. When a librarian 
of Salem, Mass., saw sufficient evil in a 
volume to condemn it in Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES, a storm of protest followed from 
Virginia. When a librarian of New 
Hampshire, in good standing, praised a 
description of western color, the Mon- 
tana librarian took offense. In the field 
of scientific literature the condition is 
worse. 

It is needless to cite instances. The 
discussion of the appraisals already in 
print, made possible through the gener- 
ous interest of those who are not li- 
brarians, reveal the conditions. 

But if the A. L. A. Publishing board- 
Mr Fletcher, Mr Soule, Mr Wellman, 
and Mr Lane, from their vantage point 
in the confines of Boston have discov- 
ered how to do the thing as it should be 
done, by all means let us hold up their 
hands, comfort their hearts, and help 
the good work forward. 

The library exhibit at St Louis—In a note 
from Mr Crunden, to whom was left the 
exhibit of a working library at the 
World’s fair at St Louis, it is stated that 
the library will be installed in the Miss- 
ouri state building. A large hall 76x35 
feet, well lighted, has been given, with 
an appropriation of $3500 for necessary 
furniture not included in the technical 
equipment, which is to be furnished by 
the Library Bureau. It is hoped that 
the publishers will furnish the 8000v. 
which are to appear in the A. L. A. 
catalog. Mr Crunden expects to dupli- 
cate 1500 or 2000 of these volumes to 
be used as a circulating library to illus- 
trate methods. A regular staff of three 
attendants from the St Louis public li- 
brary will have charge of the exhibit. 
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American Library Academy 
Melvil Dewey, director, New York State 
library, Albany 

Now that there is so general agree- 
ment that the best policy for the A. L. 
A. is to increase its membership to the 
largest extent possible, in order to pro- 
mote library interests by enlisting the 
active sympathies and coéperation of 
larger numbers, it is fitting to consider 
the merits of the plan for establishing 
an American library league, or academy 
composed of not to exceed 100 of the 
men and women most efficient in pro- 
moting public library interests. For the 
most successful working the limit should 
be not over 100, and 50 might be better 
for the first years. This academy should 
be started not by individuals who erect 
themselves into a company of library 
immortals and so attract the criticism 
of those omitted, but the A. L. A. coun- 
cil should authorize the establishment 
and elect the first 10 or 20 members 
with authority to add to numbers by a 
carefully protected system of* ballots 
which should guard against mistakes 
and insure as far as possible choice of 
the best people for each vacancy. The 
life tenure 1s objectionable, as a man 
worthy of such membership to-day may 
from failing health and powers or 
because of dropping active connection 
with librarianship cease to be a desir- 
able member of the academy. I have 
previously suggested a term of I0 years 
and a clause by which withdrawal from 
the library profession should vacate the 
office in the academy, though not ren- 
dering the person ineligible for reélec- 
tion by his associates if his interests and 
activities continue. A 10 year term 
would provide for not more than 10 new 
names to be elected each year in addi- 
tion to filling the vacancies that might 
occur by death or resignation. Mem- 
bership should be open to the whole 
country. An age limit is hardly neces- 
sary, as the members themselves would 
be unlikely to elect those too young or 
too old. Perhaps the usual retirement 


clause of the judiciary and the army and 
navy would be wise so that each chair 
would be vacant when 


its incumbent 
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reached the age of 70, thougk my ownim- 
pression is that age should be ignored. 
Some would be in active library service 
after 70, while others would resign and 
so vacate their position at an earlier age. 

Such a body would meet ideally the 
conditions so often longed for of a 
smaller company for meetings and dis- 
cussions no longer practical with our A. 
L.A. membership of a thousand and des 
tined soon to be two or three times that 
number. We are following step by step 
in ascore of lines the path of the Amert- 
can public school system. We have 
developed state aid, commissions, train- 
ing schools, inspection, local, state, and 
national associations and various other 
features exactly analogous to the school 
organization. It is well known that the 
N. E. A. department of superintendence 
w:th its much smaller number is a better 
working body and more profitable for 
discussions than the great conventions 
of the whole session. It was thought 
that our present council might partly 
serve this purpose, but as a matter of 
fact it limits itself to the business of the 
A. L. A., holds no meetings except 
short ones during the annual session 
when it is quite impossible to find time 
for independent conferences and dis- 
cussion. The proposed academy would 
be ideal for this important work. It 
would surely hold one or more meetings 
at the time of each A. L. A. gathering, 
and might profitably meet for a day or 
two before and after, but probably its 
most efficient meeting would be held at 
quite another time of the year when 
there would be no distractions and the 
100 strongest men and women in the li- 
brary world would come to know each 
other better and by comparison of views 
and discussion of vital questions would 
render a service to the cause which 
could not be secured in any other way. 

This year of the world’s fair and the 
great meeting at St Louis would seem 
a peculiarly opportune time for two 
things: 

1 To increase largely the membership 
of the A. L. A. by concerted effort on 
the part of all earnest members to en- 
roll one or more friends, thus marking 
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the year by a great development on this 
important and popular side. 

2 At the same time it would be a 
specially fit'ing time to establish the 
league or academy which has as distinct 
and important work as has the larger 
organization. I therefore submit this 
proposition to our council for its next 
meeting and invite suggestions from 
those who will be led by this notice to 
think over the subject. Fortunately the 
plan does not conflict or embarrass any 
other interests and involves practically 
no expense. It can do no harm, while 
it offers possibilities of immense good. 
Is it not wise to try to see how far these 
possibilities can be realized by a cordial 
coéperation of those whose services will 
be most valuable? 
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Atlantic City—The eighth joint meeting 
of the New Jersey Library association 
and the Pennsylvania Library club was 
held at the Hotel Rudolf, Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 18-19, 1904. 

The first session was called to order 
on Friday, March 18, 1904, at 8:45 p.m. 
by Mr Bliss, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library club. 

Mayor Stoy, in a brief address, wel- 
comed the members of the two organi- 
zations, remarking that this was the sev- 
enth time that he had had the pleasure. 
He gave a short sketch of the begin- 
nings of the Atlantic City library and 
expressed the hope to be able to receive 
the two organizations, at their next joint 
meeting, in the lecture-room of the new 
public library, which is now in course of 
erection. 

Mr Bliss then presented A. M. Heston, 
a trustee of the Atlantic City public li- 
brary, who gave a most interesting his- 
tory of that institution. 

He said in part: In 1901, the citizens 
of the town decided by a vote of 6062 
for and 30 against to establish a public 
library, but certain legal details took 
time. When a board of seven trustees 
were appointed, the Research club gave 
them 1000 books and voted to pay a libra- 
rian, and so a library was opened three 
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times a week in a room in the city hall, 
April 30, 1902. Since then a Carnegie 
gift has been secured of $70,000 on the 
usual conditions, and a new building is 
now under way. The library is now 
open every day with a librarian and two 
assistants, 6000v. on the shelves, and a 
circulation in 1903 of 32,38Iv. 

Mr Fletcher, of Amherst college, then 
told of a plan under consideration by the 
A. L. A. Publishing board to publish a 
periodical germane to its own work and 
in nosense a rival of the Lzbvary journal. 

He said: The governing thought 
should be coéperation for the benefit of 
libraries at large, and it should contain 
reading-lists, reviews of books, and the 
evaluation of new literature. The prob- 
lem would be to make the reviews suff- 
ciently up to date to be of any value, but 
it might be possible toget advance sheets 
from the publishers to obviate the diffi- 
culty. It would be of advantage to small 
libraries who purchase books in large 
lots semi-annually. 

Bibliographical notes and articles of 
value are frequently received by the A. 
L. A. Publishing board and would be in- 
cluded in the contemplated periodical. 
Manysuch articles comeand more should 
come from the library schools. 

A discussion as to why it would not 
be possible to present the proposed ma- 
terial through the medium of existing 
periodicals followed. The reason given 
against such a course was that the Pub- 
lishing board had facilities of their own 
to do it and that none of existing peri- 
odicals had a large enough circulation 
to carry the material where it should go. 

Mr Dana in his remarks laid special 
stress on the desirability of using such 
a journal if ever issued, as the means of 
enlarging the membership of the A. L. 
A. He called attention to the fact that 
the present journals on library work 
have very limited circulation relative to 
the number of libraries in the country 
and the number of persons engaged in 
library work. He suggested that the 
volume of the annual proceedings—if 
there be added to it a critical journal, 
whether quarterly or monthly—would 
alone be asufficient inducement tomany 
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library workers to pay $2 to join the 
A. L. A. even though they never in- 
tended to attend any of the meetings. 
He thought that on agood many grounds 
it would be wiser to charge a small sub- 
scription fee, and let the members of 
the A. L. A. be entered as subscribers 
as they paid their dues. 

Mr Montgomery and others thought 
the duplication of effort in getting out 
such a publication was labor lost and the 
work might be presented through the 
Library journal and Publisher's weekly. 

Dr Richardson said he deplored the 
duplication. The evaluation to be of 
any merit would require the training for 
a long period of a board of editors to 
do work which was already being well 
done. He should give it as a supple- 
ment to the Library journal. 

On Saturday morning the session 
opened with a paper on Genealogical 
research, by. Dr J. W. Jordan, librarian 
of Pennsylvania Historical society. 

O. R. H. Thomson read a very inter- 
esting paper on Special collections in the 
Free library of Philadelphia, of which 
their incunabula form an important part. 

At the session, on Saturday evening, 
Mr Bowerman, of Wilmington institute, 
discussed Book-lovers library and the 
public library. He spoke in favor of 
using the Bodley club books and cited 
instances of many libraries satisfactorily 
using them. 

The last paper of the meeting was 
presented by Dr Enno Littmann of 
Princeton, on the Garrett collection of 
Arabic manuscripts in Princeton uni- 
versity library. 

Mr Ranck of Baltimore presented 
resolutions endorsing the wish of the 
register of copyrights that the catalog 
of title entries be not discontinued, and 
recommending an amendment to the 
law which will authorize the free distri- 
bution of this catalog to all the regular 
depository libraries and to a limited 
number of other libraries. 

Michigaa—The Michigan Library asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting in connection 
with the dedication of the new library 
building at Port Huron, May 26. Melvil 
Dewey will be the principal speaker. 
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A. L. A. Critical Journal 

To the librarians who were not at At- 
lantic City the following may be of in- 
terest, and lead to helpful suggestions. 

At the last meeting of the A. L. A. 
publishing board the treasurer disclosed 
the fact that they had several thousand 
dollars in the treasury. It was at once 
suggested that they establish the critical 
journal long talked of —something which 
should contain lists of recent books with 
comments by experts, to be published 
for free distribution in general, or for 
distribution to members of the A. L. A., 
or at a low subscription rate. 

Mr Fletcher was appointed committee 
on the subject, and to him was added 
Mr Dana of Newark, though not as a 
member proper of the committee, he 
not being a member of the publishing 
board. At the Atlantic City meeting 
Mr Fletcher outlined in a very general 
way the thought of the publishing board 
in regard to such a journal. He stated 
that he came there not to give a definite 
forecast of the journal’s scope or object, 
but to offer the subject and secure criti- 
cisms and advice. The talk about Pud- 
lishers’ weekly and Library journal caused 
considerable discussion. Mr Fletcher 
tried to say, in the least prejudiced way 
possible, that the Lzbrary journal, asso- 
ciated as it is with the Publishers’ weekly, 
could not be the organ of the librarians 
of the country for the publication of ab- 
solutely unprejudiced reviews of books. 
This is so self-evident that it would 
seem to need no argument. The mere 
statement of this fact, however, seemed 
to be misunderstood by some who dis- 
cussed. the question. The past of the 
Library journal and the help it has given 
to the library profession do not enter 
into the question. It is a question of 
how best to do the work which is yet to 
be done. If the librarians of the coun- 
try are to issue a journal of their own 
for the expression of their unprejudiced 
opinions in regard to new publications, 
they can not issue such a journal through 
an office which is run of necessity chiefly 
in the interests of the publishers of the 
country. How can it be done? 

ATLANTIC CITy. 
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Library Schools 
Columbia university, New York 


During the academic year just closing, 
the responsibility of the librarian of Co- 
lumbia university has been extended to 
cover the administration of the libra- 
ries of all institutions affiliated with 
Columbia, as well as all department li- 
braries. This places under general and 
unified supervision the collections of 
Columbia and all its departments of in- 
struction, of Teachers college (including 
the Horace Mann school and the Speyer 
school), of Barnard college, of the Col- 
lege gf Physicians and Surgeons, and of 
the College of Pharmacy. 

It is possible, therefore, to grant ex- 
tended opportunities to those desiring to 
familiarize themselves with the various 
forms of library work and administra- 
tion. Accordingly Columbia will re- 
ceive five apprentices for the coming 
academic year; the apprentice year to 
be 40 weeks in length. No formal en- 
trance examination is required, but pref- 
erence will be given to those who are 
college-bred, and the minimum educa- 
tional preparation must be at least the 
equivalent of two years’ work in a col- 
lege of approved standing. The work 
of the apprentice year will be divided 
between the following departments: 
Order, accounts and accession; catalog- 
ing and classification, periodicals and 
binding, loans, and general bibliogra- 
phy. No compensation will be given 
other than the personal instruction, the 
opportunity to observe, the opportunity 
for practice-work under competent su- 
pervision; and the fact that although no 
position is guaranteed, in selections for 
the staff of this library preference will 
naturally be given to those who have 
had this training and experience. 

The work of apprentices will be under 
the general direction of Harriet B. Pres- 
cott, supervisor of cataloging and classi- 
fication, Library of Columbia university, 
to whom all applications should be ad- 
dressed. No specific forms are used, 
but letters should bein the handwriting 
of the applicant, and each should state 
full name and age, present address, per- 
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manent address, education (in some de- ° 
tail), and names and addresses of at 
least two references. 

All applications must be filed before 
June 15. Selections will be announced 
by mail not later than July 1. 


Drexel institute 


On March 26, the rare and finely 
illustrated books in the library were ex- 
hibited. The picture bulletins made by 
the class, of which mention was made 
last month, were placed in an alcove and 
attracted considerable attention. In 
addition to the books and the bulletins 
a large number of foreign picture postal 
cards, belonging to various members of 
the institute faculty, had been placed 
upon a screen. The cards formed a 
neat and attractive exhibit. 

On April 11, Miss Halsey, a graduate 
of the school in the class of 1903, ad- 
dressed the students on Early American 
children’s books. 

Isabel Holston, class of 1901, and 
Alvena M. Surdam, class of 1902, have 
been engaged to assist temporarily in 
the catalog department of the Paterson 
(N. J.) public library. 

ALICE B. KrogGER, Director. 
Minnesota 

The Minnesota Library commission 
will hold a six weeks’ summer school in 
library training at the University of Min- 
nesota at Minneapolis, June 20-July 29, 
1904. The school is open to those al- 
ready holding library positions or under 
definite engagement to such positions. 
The fee for those at work in Minnesota 
is $5. For those from outside the state 
$10. Definite information will be sent 
to inquirers, and all applications must be 
made before June I, 1904, to Clara F. 
Baldwin, State library commission, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


New York State library 


The summer session of 1904, May 19 
to June 30. will be devoted to the study 
of reference work and bibliography. 
The ‘course will be given by the regular 
faculty with assistance from several 
chosen librarians. The general lectures 
given in the regular library school in 
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session for five weeks of the summer 
course will give many opportunities to 
summer students to hear additional 
lectures. 
Pratt institute 

The date of the entrance examination 
for Pratt institute library school has 
been fixed for June 17. Full information 
may be had on inquiry sent to the 
director, M. W. Plummer, Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lake Placid Library Week 

The New York Library association has 
fixed the date for the annual library 
week at Lake Placid club for Septem- 
ber 24—October 3. There are already 
indications that it will be the largest 
and best meeting yet held for this north- 
eastern section. The half rates on the 
railroads from Buffalo, New York, and 
Boston, and the fact that the brilliant 
foliage and cooler tonic air make this as 
desirable a week as any in the year for 
the Adirondacks, always attract those 
who wish to begin the active work of the 
fall with new zest. This year arrange- 
ments will be made to go directly from 
Lake Placid to the A. L. A. meeting at 
St Louis. Some will stay in the moun- 
tains till time for the A. L. A. meeting, 
while others will go on to St Louis and 
give intervening days to the exposition. 
Obviously attractions and distractions 
of the world’s fair will be such that li- 
brarians will this year rely on library 
week to see their colleagues, while St 
Louis will give little opportunity except 
for regular business and _ sightseeing 
which each one will find imperative. 
So many visitors are coming from other 
states and Canada that library week has 
unusual promise for 1904. Those inter- 
ested and not on the regular mailing list 
can have circulars sent by addressing 
the secretary, M. E. Hazeltine, Pren- 
dergast library, Jamestown, N. Y. 





Information wanted 
Can anyone give any information 
about a novel popular 30 years ago, in 
which the heroine is named Velma? 


Please address the librarian of Lewis 
institute, Chicago. 
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Poole’s Index 


Circulars and correspondence ema- 
nating from the present publishers of 
the Cumulative index and allied publi- 
cations, seem to be giving rise to some 
misapprehensions as to the future issues 
of Poole’s index. It is only just to the 
many users of this work to assure them 
that there is no intention to make any 
change in its plans. So far as can be 
foretold its five-year supplements will 
be regularly issued as heretofore, and a 
supplement to the Abridgment cover- 
ing the years 1900-1904, will also be 
issued next year. 

It should be observed that many im- 
portant periodicals of which middle- 
sized libraries have, or are likely to 
secure, sets, are indexed only in the 
Poole series of indexes and that no 
other index covers the contents of entire 
sets. Any comparison based on the 
number of periodicals included and 
number of years covered, will show that 
these indexes are not only much more 
comprehensive than others, but also 
much cheaper. Their production at 
such prices has been made possible by 
the constant collaboration of some 50 
librarians, and it is certainly in the in- 
terest of all our libraries that this codp- 
erative undertaking be maintained, and 
receive, in its various parts, the support 
necessary to the continuance of the 
scheme as a whole. It may be added 
that the Annual literary index, while 
issued from the office of the Lzbrary 
journal, is really a part of the Poole’s 
index series, the latter being published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

W. I. FLETCHER. 

Amherst College library, March 24, 


1904. 


Trustees and librarians who are inter- 
ested in the problems of a small library, 
and particularly in the question of wise 
selection of books, will find the report 
of the trustees of the Lincoln (Mass.) 
public library for 1904 of interest. It is 
written by Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
whose forceful opinions became widely 
known when he was a trustee in Quincy. 
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Ohio Library Association 
Program of annual meeting at Findlay 
Tuesday, May 24 
EVENING, RECEPTION AT ADAMS CLUB, 
8 O'CLOCK 
Music. 
Wednesday, May 25 


MORNING SESSION, 9 O'CLOCK 


Addresses of welcome, Hon. C. B. Metcalf, 
Mayor of Findlay; Prof. C. J. Fox. Presi- 
dent of the library board. 

Response, W. T. Porter. 

President’s address, Linda A. Eastman. 

Report of secretary, Laura Smith. 

Report of treasurer, Grace Prince. 

Reports of committees: 

Libyary extension, N. D. C. Hodges. 
Legislation, W. H. Brett. 
Interrelation of libraries, S. L. 
Auditing, Martin Hensel. 
Necrology, Mrs Harriet Gast. 


Wicoff. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O’CLOCK 
Musical selection by the Fanny Bloomfield club. 
Women’s clubs and libraries: From the library 

standpoint, Georgeita Haven, Cincinnati 
public library. 
Women’s clubs and libraries: From the stand- 


point of the clubs, Mrs W. H_ Kinder, 
Findlay. 
The canal. the home and the library, Ethel 


Hoskins, Dayton public library. 

Report of committee on relation of libraries to 
schools, Charles Orr, Case library, Cleve- 
land. 

Practical points in codperation, Supt. 
Zellars, Findlay public schools. 


J. W. 


EVENING SESSION, 8 O'CLOCK 

Music by the Orpheus Glee club. 

Address: The future of the modern library in 
the social system, Melvil Dewey, N. Y. State 
library. 

Music by the Orpheus Glee club. 


Thursday, May 26 
MORNING SESSION, 9 O’CLOCK 
Small iibrary section—A round table for the 
discussion of the following subjects: 


Selection and use of periodicals for the small 
library, Mary MacCracken, Mt. Vernon 
public library. 

Clubs for boys and girls held under library 
auspices, Daisy Smith, Piqua public library. 

Bulletin work, Cornelia G. Smith, Warren pub- 
lic library. 

Book selection, N. D. C. 
public library. 

Discussion of the work of the special comm ttee 
on cataloging, Linda M. Clatworthy, Dayton 
public library. 

College section—business session. 

Informal meeting of trustees for discussion of 
trustees’ problems. 


Hodges, Cincinnati 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK 
Musical selection by the Clara Schumann club. 
Report of the committee on library training, 

Electra C. Doren, Dayton public library. 
The Western Reserve library school, W. H. 
Brett, Cleveland public library. 
Musical selection by the Clara Schumann club. 
Report of special committee on cataloging, 
Linda M. Clatworthy, Dayion public library. 
EVENING SESSION, 8 O'CLOCK 
General session in charge of College section. 
The place of the library in an educational system, 
Pres. W. O. Thompson, Ohio State univer- 
sity, Columbus. 
Music by the Fanny Bloomfield club. 
Friday, May 27 
MORNING SESSION, 9 O'CLOCK 
Election of officers. 
Unfinished business. 


Conference of Library Workers 
Biennial of National federation of women's 
clubs 

Following is the program for Confer- 
ence of library workers to be held 
St — Pgs A May 18, 1904, at 


10:30 a. 
i: ath caibinide of securing books for travel- 
inglibraries. Mrs J.C. lerrel, Ft Worth, 


Tex. 
2. How Maine started her traveling library 
system. Mrs George D. Armstrong, 


Lewiston, Me. 

3 How to reach the people who need the 
books. Mrs William Johnston, Topeka, 
Kan. 

4. How traveling libraries under state con- 
trol are sent out. Mrs George Hopper, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

5. How traveling libraries under Federation 
control are sent out. Mrs Martha Orr 
Patterson, Greenville, S.C. 

6. Federation control of traveling libraries. 

Mrs Mary E. Darling, Riverside, Cal. 

State control of traveling libraries. Mrs 
Georgia Bacon, Decatur, Ill. 

8. How to obtain a state library commission. 

Mrs C. F. Stoutenborough, Plattsmouth, 
Neb. 

9. The traveling library asa nucleus for a 
public library. Mrs Chas. S. Morris, 
Berlin, Wis. 

How to secure pictures for traveling art 
collection. Mrs Kate Aplington, Council 
Grove, Kan. 


~J 


For free distribution 
I have for distribution several hun- 
dred copies of Urann’s History of Cleve- 
land (1896, paper, 120 p.), which I shall 
be glad to send to libraries on receipt 
of four cents postage. Ww. H. Brett, 
Librarian, public library, Cleveland. 
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News from the Field 
East 


J. S. Lockwood, well known for many 
years as an expert in book selection, has 
again gone into the service of choosing 
and buying books for libraries. He has 
desk room in the Library Bureau in 
Boston. 


The Boston public library will cele- 
brate the semi-centennial of the opening 
of its circulating department, May 2. 
The large libraries at home and abroad 
are to be represented and the event is 
to be made of national interest. 


The City library at Springfield, Mass., 
was damaged by fire and water April 5, 
to an amount between $8000 and $10,000, 
fully covered by insurance. The library 
recovered from the effects almost im- 
mediately and was opened for work the 
next day. 

Central Atlantic 


Edward E. Eggers has been appointed 
librarian of the Carnegie library at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., to succeed W. M. Stevenson. 


The Trenton (N_ J.) public library has 
issued a catalog of works of fiction in 
its shelves. A new feature is the omis- 
sion of allcall numbers in the same. 
Librarian Strohm says they have found 
it practical and expedient so to do. 


Florence E. Bate, author’s and pub 
lisher’s representative, has moved her 
office from 138 E. 4oth st., to 156 Fifth 
ave., New York City. Miss Bate will 
also represent in this country, Sprigg, 
Pedrick & Co., Limited, of 110 St Mar- 
tin’s Lane, London, W. C. 


Librarian Edwin H. Anderson’s re- 
port of the Carnegie library, Pittsburg, 
summed up in brief is as_ follows: 
Total number of volumes in library and 
branches at end of year, 180,702; in cir- 
culation from lending collections, 113,- 
940 volumes; circulation from lending 
collection,607,442; books and magazines 
used in reading-room, 200,000; attend- 
ance in reading-rooms, 453,170. He 
reports a great increase in the adult cir- 
culation of books bearing upon the arts 
and industries of this region. 


The annual report of the Brooklyn 
public library, in addition to the in- 
creased extent of the work in every di- 
rection and department, gives two im 
portant events, in the consolidation of 
the Brooklyn library and the Brooklyn 
public library and the establishment of 
three more branches. The library ex- 
pended $50,118 for 56,120 books, an aver- 
age cost of 89 cents. An investigation 
into the Sunday use of the branches 
points to the conclusion that the use- 
fulness of a branch is largely a matter 
of local conditions; in some branches the 
same people come on Sunday that come 
on other days, and these largely news- 
paper readers; in others many young 
mechanics come only on Sunday. The 
same children come on Sunday in all 
the branches, and are more unruly than 
during the week. 

The number of borrowers is 50,249; 
the circulation was 1,614,437v.; the per 
cent of adult fiction was 44,and of juve- 
nile fiction was 24; the number of vol- 
umes on the shelves is 371,420v. 


The staff of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary has been augmented during the 
past month by the following assistants: 
Geo. H. Evans, formerly head of the cat- 
aloging department of Dartmouth col- 
lege, as a senior assistant in the adminis- 
tration department; Edith Mc H. Steele, 
formerly librarian of the Carlisle Indian 
school, and Katharine Gold of Illinois, 
as senior assistants in branches; Florence 
S. Rogeis, formerly of the Library of 
congress, as senior assistant in the cat- 
aloging department; and Alice Crane 
and Mrs. Jessie H. Mathews as junior as- 
sistants in that department. The usual 
spring apprentice class of the library 
numbers 22 this year, about two-fifths 
of the applicants having been success- 


ful in the entrance examination. The 


class entered March 1, and during March 
and April the instruction is similar to 
that of a library school. During the 
remaining five months of the apprentice 
term, the apprentices will be expected 
to make themselves as useful as possi- 
ble, and the instruction will be more in- 
cidental. 





oe 




















News from the Field 


Librarian Strohm of Trenton writes: 
The Trenton public library has suffered 
a severe loss by the death of Miss 
Kingman, our cataloguer—who died 
suddenly after a short illness at her 
home in Vineland, N. J., April 22, 1904. 

Miss Kingman was a graduate of 
Drexel institute library school, class of 
1900, and her professional life has been 
wholly connected with the Trenton li- 
brary. 

By us she shall always be remembered 
as a friend, who to professional ability 
added the quiet, unostentatious loyalty 
to her duties and to ideals, the striving 
for which is the molding of lofty char- 
acters.” 


Central 


Harriet E. Garretson, for 37 years a 
member of the staff of the Cincinnati 
public library, died, March 16, of pneu- 
monia. 


Cora M. Hill, for nearly 10 years in 
the Evanston (Ill.) public library, re- 
signed her position April ', and was 
married, April 28, to Thomas B. Rankin. 


R. C. Davis, librarian of University of 
Michigan since 1877, has retired with 
emeritus title. Theo. W. Koch of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected acting 
librarian. 


The library of the late Senator John 
Sherman has been presented to the 
Ohio state library. The collection num- 
bers about s5o0ov. It is specially strong 
in finance and related subjects. 


Andrew Carnegie’s donations for lib- 
raries in Kansas: Washburn college, 
Topeka, $40,000; Kansas City, Kan., 
$75,000; College of Emporia, $30,000; 
Lawrence, $25,000; Leavenworth, $25,- 
ooc; Emporia, $20,000; Hutchinson, 
Newton, Ottawa, Salina, Winfield and 
Fort Scott, $15,000 each; Manhattan, 
$10,000; total, $315,000. 


The Gary library of International law, 
said to be the only one of its kind in the 
world, has been dedicated and opened 
in the Northwestern university school 
of law, Chicago. Two years have been 
spent by the faculty of the law school, 
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assisted by the foreign consuls inChicago, 
in the collection of the 7000v. compos- 
ing the library, and the collection now 
embraces all the codes, decisions, and 
journals of twenty-one European nations. 

John W. Foster delivered the dedica- 
tory address. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
library commission, held last month, 
received most encouraging reports of 
the work of the state. 

From these reports it appeared that 
when the commission was organized in 
1895 there were but 28 public libraries in 
Wisconsin; there are now 132. In 1895 
there were but three libraries housed in 
their own buildings; there are now 54 
library buildings erected or provided 
for. Since 1895, the sum of $1,061,500 
has been given by individuals for library 
buildings in Wisconsin; of this Andrew 
Carnegie has provided $634,500. When 
the commission was established, but one 
Wisconsin municipal public library (not 
counting the state-supported libraries, 
of course) employed any professionally 
trained service; there are now 22 libra- 
rians in the state who are graduates of 
library schools, and 78 librar ans and as- 
sistants who have attended the commis- 
sion’s summer training school. There 
were in 1895 no traveling libraries, 
whereas now there are 349, not includ- 
ing those circulated by women’s clubs. 
Of the several county systems of travel- 
ing libraries, 87 are maintained by pri- 
vate funds, and 77 by county tax. 

The commission with great reluctance 
received the resignation of F. A. 
Hutchins, who has been the secretary of 
the commission since its organization in 
1895. He has been in failing health for 
some time and felt compelled to resign. 
Henry E. Legler of Milwaukee was 
chosen his successor. The latter has 
for many years been identified with his- 
tofical, literary and educational affairs 
of the state, is a practical business man 
and admirably qualified for his duties. 


West 
Jane Abbott, librarian of Fremont, 


Neb., has been appointed librarian of 
South Omaha. 
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Book Buying 

Bulletin No. 4 of the A. L. A. committee 

The money paid for books by 206 
libraries in a recent year was about $700,- 
ooo. Of these, 123 spent less than $100 
each. Only six college and three state 
libraries are included. All the libraries 
in the country spend for books annu- 
ally over $2,000,000. Such a group of 
buyers, if united in purpose, can obtain 
proper concessions in the market. 

For those who wish to file a protest 
against a certain bill now before con- 
gress, with any member of congress, 
the following is suggested. 

In the name of this library, I desire to enter 
a protest against Senate bill 5314, introduced 
by Senator Platt of Connecticut, on March 30. 
It provides that the privileges of the free im- 
portation given to libraries sha 1 be restricted 
to the case of those articles concerning which 
“the holders of the Americancopyrights there- 
of, in writing consent to such importation.” 
This law is unwise because there are often oc- 
casions in which it is desirable to have both a 
foreign and an American edition of a book in a 
public library, and because frequently the for- 
eign edition is more desirable than the Ameri- 
can one, on account either of the character of 
the paper, binding, or price. There is a still 
more serious objection. It would make it al- 
most impossible for a library to order a book 
in advance of publication. Frequently a book 
is announced on one side of the ocean or the 
other, months and even years before it is pub- 
lished, and before plans have been made to ob- 
tain an international copyright for it. It is im- 
possible for libraries to know in advance what 
books will be copyrighted, and it would happen 
continually that a book which we had ordered 
from abroad would be copyrighted in the 
United States between the date of the order 
and the time when we receive the book. | 
trust that you will use your influence against 
this bill. 

Publishers depend on library trade in 
issuing books not in great popular de- 
mand. For example, some of them 
have said it pays to issue any “nature 
book,” as the libraries will always take 
enough to cover the cost. If librarians 
generally refrain from the purchase of 
new books, within the first year after 
issue, the value of their trade to pub- 
lishers will become very evident. 

Pilgrim Press, Chicago; Baker & Tay- 
lor, S. F. McLean & Co., and John R. 
Anderson, all of New York city, all 
issue remainder catalogs, offering recent 
books at very low prices. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
issue lists of recent books on which the 
net price rule of 10 per cent discount 
only has expired by lapse of time. On 
such books the discount which may be 
given is not limited. 


Literature of Libraries 

We purpose to publish shortly a 
series of six reprints of rare and out- 
of-print seventeenth and eighteenth 
century works on libraries and their 
management. The primary object of 
this series is to bring within the reach 
of persons interested, and especially of 
librarians the early authorities on these 
subjects The volumes will be attract- 
ive also to those who are interested in 
good book-making. They will be 
printed in uniform style by D. B. Updyke, 
the Merrymount Press, Boston. The 
books will be bound in boards, with paper 
labels. All will be printed in English. 

The series will include the following 
works, which will appear in the order 
here indicated: 

I — Houssayes, Jean Baptiste (1727- 

1783). 

i, et des Qualities du Biblio- 
thecaire. 

2 Kirkwood, Rev James (1650?-1708). 

An overture for founding and main- 
taining of Bibliothecks in every paroch 
throughout this kingdom. (Edinburgh,) 
I le 

3 Lipson: Justus (1547-1606. 
De bibliothecis syntagma, Antwerp, 1602. 
4 Bodley, Sir Thomas (1545-1613). 

Life, written by himself, 1609; with his 
first draught ot the Statutes of the public 
library at Oxford. (From Reliquiz Bod 
leianz, 1703.) 

5 Naudé, Gabriel (1600-1653). 

News from France, or, a Description of 
the library of Cardinal Mazarini. Lon- 
don, 1652. 

6 Dury, John (Durie) (1596-1680). 

Pag reformed librarie-keeper, London, 
1650. 

Subscriptions will be taken only for 
the entire series at $10 per set, postage 
prepaid. An edition of 25 copies on 
large paper will be offered at $20 a set. 

Joun Cotton Dana, 
Librarian of the Free public library, 

Newark, New Jersey. 

Henry W. Kent, 
Librarian of the Grolier club, New 
York city. 
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The Books of All Publishers 





are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any 
other house in the United States 


oo 


.Librarians and Book Committees 


receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of 
all books 


ao 


Importation and Exportation 


of books free of duty for public 
libraries 


” 


o 


Special Library Catalogues 





and lists—the best and most complete 
issued by any commercial house 


o 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLurc & ComPany 
CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


101% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 


graphic aids. 


BOOKS. 


ANNOTATED LISTS. 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 
Supplement for Igo1, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, loc. 

For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 
Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, Ioc. 
Bibliography of fine arts, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 9goc.; postage, Ioc. 
Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, Ioc. 
Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 50c.; postage, 1oc. 
List of French fiction, by MME. CoRNU and WILLIAM BEER. 5c. 
Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEWINS. 6c. 








A. L. A. index to general literature. New edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. J preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, I2c. 

Ley tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 
ibraries. 


\ 


Why do we need a public library? 
How to start a library, by G. E. W1RE. Sc. each, $2.00 per 10 


wn 


: Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. if ordered in lots of <4 or more 
Library rooms and buildingg, by C. C. SOULE. 


$< 


CATALOG CARDS. 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 


Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 

U.S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66c. 

Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 

U. S. Geological and Geographical survey of the territories. Reports 1-13. 26c. 
Miscellaneous publications 1-12. 23c. 

American academy of political and social sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 

Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To de continued. 

Warner library of the world’s best literature. $6. 

Mass. Public Documents 1900-1902. $1.60. 





2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 


gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 
4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS RELATING TO CANADA 


NOT PUBLISHED ELSEWHERE $SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO LIBRARIES. 
The History of Canada. By WILLIAM KINGSFORD, LL. D. From the 


earliest times to 1841. In 10 volumes, cloth, each 
History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia. 
(Formerly New Caledonia.) By A. G. Morice, O. M.I. From 1660 to 1880, 
With map and numerous illustrations. (Ready in May) - . - 
Public Men and Public Life in Canada. By Hon. James Younc. 
From 1853 to 1867. With portraits and illustrations - - 
Types of Canadian Women, Past and Present. By HENRY 
JAMES MorGAN, LL. D. With 350 portraits and biographical sketches of eminent 
Canadian Women - - - - - - 
Birds of Ontario. By Tuomas Mciiwrairn. Comprising every species 
known to have been found in Ontario. Illustrated - - - 
Canadian Savage Folk. The native tribes of the Dominion. By JOHN 
MACLEAN, Ph. D. Illustrated 


Legislation and History of Separate Schools in Upper 


























Canada. By J. GEORGE Hopains, LL. D. From 1841 to 1846 





$3.00 


$2.50 


$1.50 


$5.00 


$1.25 


WILLIAM BRIGGS -— PUBLISHER TORONTO. 





We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a hast for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 


it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 


We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 

Library Department of 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 3oiecits, 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New York. 
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“Everything for a Library 


except the books’ 


For 25 years Library Bureau equipment has 
been recognized as the standard by the library as- 
sociations and the leading libraries in America and 
England. 

Our goods represent the accumulated ex- 
perience of the library profession. They com- 
bine the most advanced technical correctness with 
highest quality. 

We furnish everything needed by libraries, 
from complete equipment down to smallest articles 
of supply. We assure the librarian of a substan- 
tial saving in buying all his supplies from one 
standard source. 


Our new Canadian Corporation brings 
our unlimited facilities to the very 
doors of Canadian libraries 


Library Bureau of Canada, Ltd. 


The largest library supply house in the world. 


Sussex st. and Stanley av. 


Ottawa 
Montreal Toronto 


26 American and English branches 

















| 
| 
| 
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L. B. Catalog 


216 pages, beautifully rtlustrated 


A complete handbook of li- 
brary economy, covering every point 
of administration and equipment. 

An indispensable aid in any 


library. 


Free and post-paid to any librarian 





Library Bureau of Canada, Ltd. 


Sussex st. and Stanley av. 
Ottawa 


Montreal Toronto 


26 American and English branches 
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The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Furnishes a current index to sixty-one of the leading magazines of the country. 
Subscription $6. Sample copy sent on application. 


The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


1900-1903 Cumulated 
Furnishes a complete index to sixty-one magazines, complete for four years. 
1450 pages. Advance subscriptions $15. Ready early next summer. All 
entries by author and subject in one alphabet. 


The United States Catalog 


Furishes a complete index to all books in print January Ist, 1902. 100,000 books 
indexed, 225,000 entries. 2150 pages. Price $15. Sample pages sent on 
application. 


The Cumulative Book Index 


Keeps the United States catalog constantly up-to-date. February number is a 
complete supplement to the United States catalog. Subscription price 
$3. Sample copy sent on application. All entries by author, title and 
subject in one alphabet. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 


Publishers of the 
ONE-PLACE Bibliographies, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H i = oi ns’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


® 
° 
: : 
$ $ 
: 4 
at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
$ 
; 
$ 





age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 


my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer tor me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street i BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street U. S.A. 
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Library Bureau Card Catalog Tray Case 


Library Bureau of Canada, Ltd. 


Sussex st. and Stanley av. 


Ottawa 


Montreal Toronto 
26 American and English Branches. 
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PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 





KANSAS CITY, 
(Os s BL Gere) ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO «>» PEORIA, 

ST.LOUIS“ KANSAS CITY. 


(@) 5 § COF.N ETS) 





GH 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


8 | 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER, Colo. 
rEXAS, FLORIDA. UTAH, 
OREGON 


CALIFORNIA « 





IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro, J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








SSS A N70 ——— 


West Baden Springs 


Adjoining ——. in Indiana, 


MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip ‘soreness $12.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 
CITY TICKET OFFICE 


f French Lick ] 
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Ce B. Expansive Clip) 


Holds 30 sheets as 
firmly as 1 
Simplest and most secure 


PAT MAY Is? 1900 
Cannot tear the paper 
Cannot catch in other 

papers on desk 


Carton of 100, 15 cents 
Box of 1000, $1.25 


Order of your Stationer or of 


Library Bureau 





a Wash. 


Boston New York Chicago Phila. 














“Big Four” 


World’s Fair Route 


The Great Highway between 


St. Louis 


and 


New York, 


Boston 
and the 


East 


M.E. Ingalls, W. J. Lynch, 
President. G.P.& T.A. 


CIncINNATI, O. 











% 232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO J 
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